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Sir Adrian Boult 


and the 


B.B.C SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mozart —- Symphony No. 32 in G Major (K. 318) 
DB 6172 
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Some other splendid records by 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis. Vaughan Williams - DB3958-9 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings. Elgar - - DB3198-9 
Serenade in C Major. Tchaikovsky - - - - DB 3303-5 
Enigma Variations. Elgar - - - - - - DB 2800-2 
Suite No.3inD. Bach - - = = - - DB 1963-5 
Fingal’s Cave— Overture. Mendelssohn’ - - - DB2100 

Coriolan Overture. Beethoven -~ - - - - DB2101 


Caprice Italien. Tchaikovsy - - - - - DB3956-7 
Music for Strings. Bliss - - - - - =- DB 3257-9 
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K 772/774 
K 784/786 
X 229/232 


K 1008 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MOZART tecordings 


Kathleen Long (piano) 


and The Boyd Neel Orchestra 
(Conducted by Boyd Nee!) 


Piano Concerto in A Major (K 4/4) 


Piano Concerto in E Flat (K 449) 


Piano Concerto in C Major (K 503) 


Denise Lassimonne 


Fantasia and Fugue in C (K 394) 


K 787/8 
K 788/9 
K 813/4 


K 910/2 


Recent notable recordings 


M 552 


M 566 


M 567 


M 568 


Kathleen Long (pianoforte solo) 


Scarlatti: Sonata in C Sharp Major (Longo 256) 
Scarlatti: Sonata in G Major (Longo 129) 


Scarlatti: Sonata in F Sharp Minor (Longo 294) 
Scarlatti: Sonata in C Minor (Longo 10) 


Watson Forbes (viola) 
Denise Lassimonne (piano) 


Suite of Three Dances (Rameauarr. Alan Richardson) 
No. | Rigaudon 

No. 2 Menuet 

No. 3 Tambourin 


Sophie Wyss (soprano) 
with Benjamin Britten (piano) 
(French Folk Songs arr, Benjamin Britten) 


Le Roi S’en Va-t-en Chasse 
La Belle est au Jardin D'Amour 


M 569 


M 557/9 


M 560/2 


Of) 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
(Conducted by Boyd Nee!) 


Divertimento in D (K !36) 
Divertimento in F (K /38) 


Serenata Notturno (K 239) 


Frederick Grinke (violin) 
and Watson Forbes (viola) 


Duets for Violin. and Viola (K 423 & 424) 


Astra Desmond (contralto) 
with Harold Craxton (piano} 


From Rosy Bow'rs 
(Altisidora’s Song from ‘ Don Quixote ' by Purcell) 


Albert Sammons (violin) and 
Kathleen Long (piano) 


Delius: Violin and Piano Sonata No. 3 


The Nottingham Oriana Choir 


(conducted by Roy Henderson: acc. by Dennis Brain 
and Norman Del Mar, horns : Gwendolen Mason, 
harp: English Translation by Dr. Troutbeck) 


Whene’er the sounding Harp is heard 

Op. 17, No. | (Brahms) 

Come Away Death, Op. !7, No. 2 (Brahms) 
The Gardener, Op. |7, No. 3 (Brahms) 

The Death of Trenar, Op. |7, No. 4 (Brahms) 
Hymn to the Waters (Gustav Holst) 
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Beethoven — Trio No. 7 in B Flat, Op. 97 (The Arch- Dohnanyi — Serenade in C, Op. 10, for Violin, Viola de 
Duke) for Piano, Violin and ’Cello - (C3362-66 and "Cello - - - - - DB 6143-45 m 
SOLOMON, HOLST, PINI HEIFETZ, PRIMROSE, FEUERMANN e\ 
3 Pp 
Beethoven — Quartet No 2 in G, Op. 18, No. 2 , e) 
DB 3631-33 Dvorak — Quartet in F, Op. 96 (“‘ Nigger ”’) le 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET DB 5794-96 . 
BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET I 
Bloch — Suite for Viola and Piano - - DB 3977-80 _ . > 
William PRIMROSE and Fritz KITZINGER - 
Handel — Passacaglia (from Harpsichord Suite No. 7 

Bloch — Quintet for Piano and Strings - DB 5983-86 in G Minor) - - - - ~ - DB 6170 
Alfredo CASELLA and PRO ARTE QUARTET HEIFETZ (Violin) and PRIMROSE (Viola) ‘. 
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VERY short while ago I tried to express 

some of the gratitude that so many 
readers of The Gramophone and myself felt 
to Sir Henry Wood for the appreciation of 
music we first learnt under his baton. Now 
he is no longer with us and the wish that he 
might conduct his orchestra in a rebuilt 
Queen’s Hall playing the strains of victory 
cannot be granted. Few men can have en- 
joyed fifty such fruitful years in the domain 
of art without feeling at the end of them that 
they had outlived the “‘ almanack of their 
true date.” Sir Henry Wood was as well 
loved by his audiences of 1944 as by those of 
1894. Indeed, he was better loved, and 
could Nature have been prevailed upon to 
prolong his active life for another fifty years 
[ have no doubt his audiences of 1994 
would have been more devoted than ever. 
He never lost his ability to enjoy new music, 
which is another way of saying that he 
never grew old. In the last ten years he 
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grew to look a little older, which is hardly 
surprising, but during the previous forty 
years of conducting he seemed hardly to 
change at all. I do not remember any other 
public figure who remained so nearly the 
same in outward appearance for so long as 
Henry Wood. 

I do not think we need regret that the 
records we have of him are not outstanding. 
We do not have to pretend that he was a 
great conductor in the way that Richter 
and Nikisch were great conductors or as 
Toscanini is a great conductor. Neverthe- 
less, when we consider the immense number 
of compositions, old and new which he 
presented, the wonder is that he was such a 
good conductor as he was. His vitality was 
galvanic, but I think it is true to say that it 
galvanised the audience more than the 
orchestra. Indeed I have often thought at 
his concerts that half his energy was being 
given to conducting the audience. And that 


is one reason perhaps why his records were 
a little disappointing. The peculiar magic 
of his personality was lost on the disc, and I 
do not fancy that Henry Wood himself ever 
greatly enjoyed making records. He wanted 
an audience. I am not suggesting that he 
indulged in stunt conducting. On the con- 
trary he was a model of vigorous decorum 
or decorous vigour. He loved his audience, 
though, and his audience felt that love and 
gave him their devotion in return. 

Well, he has laid down the baton for ever 
now, and when next August comes he will 
not hear that acclaiming welcome which 
grew in volume with every year of his reign 
—I wrote ‘ reign’ involuntarily, but it is 
the only word that expresses the hold he 
had over thousands of music-lovers and the 
beneficent influence he exerted over the 
musical taste of fifty years. 

R. I. P. 
Compton MACKENZIE 





ELGAR, SHAKESPEARE AND 


Arsen my short foreign tours among 
records, the Editor, having a letter 
from a reader who heard Elgar’s Falstaff 
broadcast and could not sort out the inci- 
dents, suggests that I take this work for 
my next subject. That I do with avidity, 
even though articles have to be a third of 
pre-war length, and therefore I must not 
expand, as every musician could, about the 
lovely technique. When the H.M.V. 
recording (L.S.O. and the composer: 
DB1621-4; Auto., 7112-15) came out in 
June, 1932, there was not time to write 
much. I can at least give the work a bit 
more space now. The score is by Novello 
(12s. 6d.). 

This *‘ Symphonic Study ” was finished 
in 1913, for the Leeds Festival. Willie Reed 
told us that the composer believed it, one of 
the most complex (yet not tortuous) of 
tone-poems, to be his highest orchestral 
flight in craftsmanship. Reed speaks of 
Elgar’s “ transports and excitement ”’ over 
his tribute to his adored Shakespeare 
(perhaps, had not Verdi forestalled, we 
might have had a Falstaff opera ?), and 
mentions that, at the rehearsals, the com- 
poser’s excitement led him to take some 
passages ever faster, so that Reed had to 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


get Lady Elgar to intercede, when he felt 
that the limit of possibility in pace had 
been reached. In later years than these I 
noticed Elgar’s tendency to take his own 
music rather faster than some would. 

Elgar’s own annotation (Musical Times, 
September, 1913), republished as a pam- 
phlet by Novello, is, I am told, out of print, 
but the album containing it is available 
with the records. As some readers may hear 
the work broadcast who have not the 
records, I print some of Elgar’s identifying 
phrases (which were accompanied by 
twenty-one music-type examples), with 
cordial acknowledgement to Messrs. 
Novello. 

The “study,” says Elgar, was of the 
Falstaff of the historical plays, not the 
** caricature”’ of the Merry Wives. He 
quotes Morgann, Brandes, Deighton and 
Dowden on the complexity of Falstaff, 
emphasising the facts of the man’s being a 
knight, a gentleman and a soldier. I see 
from reviews that Professor Dover Wilson’s 
latest book on The Fortunes of Falstaff 
(Macmillan) considers Morgann’s idea of 
the moral-aesthetic conflict aroused in the 
reader by the contemplation of Falstaff as 
over-done. After all, this is a play, not a 
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book. Wilson, it seems, would have us 
mark Falstaff changing from a figure of 
honour to one of a grossly ludicrous and 
foolish nature. Prince Hal, he thinks, is not 
heartless in his rejection; if that be so, 
that rejection does not outrage our moral 
or aesthetic senses. Shaw was more cavalier 
about the play, finding Falstaff the most 
human character among the lot, but none 
the less a ‘“‘ besotted and disgusting old 
wretch.”’ Elgar’s attitude might, then, be 
challenged: has he not romanticized ? Is 
not his native nobilmente a danger here? Is 
it not all larger-than-life ? The tone-poem 
may send us again to our Shakespeare, to 
decide. Elgar has certainly backed up the 
poet in the article of humanity, above all ; 
and no artist in words or tone could resist 
the drama of the old soldier’s downfall. 
The work divides, Elgar said, into four 
(continuous) parts, with two “ interludes ”’ ; 
one comes on the second, the other on the 
third disc. He designated the divisions: 
1. Falstaff and Prince Henry; 2. East- 
cheap — Gadshill — The Boar’s Head, 
revelry and sleep [Interlude 1]; 3. 
Falstaff’s March — The return through 
Gloucestershire [Interlude II]; The new 
King—The hurried ride to London; 4 
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King Henry V’s progress—The repudiation 
of Falstaff and his death. Here and there 
he put a line from the play under a theme, 
as a hint. 


Taking Elgar’s divisions: 1. Falstaff at 
Court, seen by Elgar through Morgann’s 
eyes: “in a green old age, mellow, frank, 
gay, easy, corpulent, loose, unprincipled, 
and luxurious.”’ The basis theme, much 
used, appears (basses). In the first half-inch 
we have also other “ personal” Falstaff 
themes (one other is kept until section 2) : 
the rising arpeggio, and the descending 
wind phrase continuation (“‘ I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in 
other men ”’). 


At §-inch is Prince Henry’s theme: one 
of his moods (the other is the triumphal 
march at No. 21 in the album’s music- 
type: I will refer to several of these 
numbers ; but I want to make the progress 
clear if one hears the work alone). At 
14 inches is Falstaff cajoling (violoncellos 
have his theme ‘“ Sweet wag, when thou 
art King .. .”’). 

The second division of Elgar’s four 
begins when the foregoing materials have 
been developed a bit, with Falstaff shown 
as “‘in the ascendant ”’ by his first theme’s 
finally dominating. This is about ? in. 
from the end of side 1. Eastcheap, and 
Henry escaping from Court to the tavern, 
for a little ease ; the “ short, brisk phrases 

. Should chatter, blaze, glitter and 
corsucate.”” Thus London acts on all our 
composers: V.W., Ireland, etc. A flick 
of skirts by the ladies (Hostess and Doll 
Tearsheet type) is at 4 inch from the end, 
the side finishing with a more sober strings 
theme—presumably the better aspect of 
the old soldier. 

Side 2.—A few whoops, and then the 
boaster (Ex. 4: about } inch in). who 
fought a dozen men for two hours together 
—you remember. The loud matter filling 
this first inch and a quarter develops the 
soldier’s-real-mettle theme (the sober one) 
with, below, the boastful one. At 1} inches 
more Eastcheap quips, and we quieten down, 
ambling towards Gadshill, the second 
episode of Part II (14 inches.). The murky 
midnight mysteries occupy the last half of 
the side ; the horn calls, the scurry (“‘ Here 
comes the Prince!”—1 inch from end 
and pause: then, that theme varied in 
running notes); and at the end of the 
side, the struggle. 

Side 3.—Fugato on the boastful theme 
(No. 4): “‘discomfiture of the thieves,” 
who manage to amble back to the tavern, 
where, in mid-side, we find them “‘ as merry 
as crickets’’ (scherzo treatment of the 
ladies’ theme, No. 7). In the bass the 
boasting theme is heard. 

Side 4.—Falstaff (bass) “ again attempts 
speech.”” The chromatic “ strange, night- 
mare ”’ development of the women’s matter 
floats about ; Falstaff sinks into heavy sleep, 
snoring, and has dreams, not all so pleasant 
as that which follows. This side contains 
the most remarkable scoring Elgar ever 
wrought. 

Side 5.—The dream is in the first half. 
*“He was page to the Duke of Norfolk.” 
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Solo violin has the theme, which with its 
broad rises and leaps partly recalls Fal- 
staff’s other themes; but its innocence 
makes us think of the Lamb piece, Dream 
Children. Mid-side: Falstaff awakes to 
reality: the third of Elgar’s four divisions ; 
the bustling preparations for the march, 
with the various early Falstaff and East- 
cheap themes, and then the progress itself 
(on Side 6). On this side, § inch in, the 
march passes into Gloucestershire, where 
Falstaff will visit Shallow, and gives a 
tuneful suggestion of pastorality at this 
point. The scene dovetails into that in 
Shallow’s orchard, the second Interlude, 
with at 1} inches, a rustic pipe-touch over 
the ambling theme. Soon a tabor joins 
the pipe for this small-orchestral scene (the 
first Interlude was also scored for a dimin- 
ished company). Elgar speaks of the mid- 
side music as “‘ sadly merry.” 

At 1? inches note the passage for muted 
lower strings, rising in fifths and falling 
in sixths, in a very favourite Elgar finger- 
print manner. This foreboding is of the 
theme which forms the basis of the death 
music in Part 4. The orchard music comes 
to a definite end an inch from the end of the 
side. There is one more touch of the 
death-theme, and then, in wild contrast, 


_ the announcement that the Prince has 


become King.  Falstaff’s boasting theme 
leads in the march ; excitedly the old man 
prepares for what he imagines will be his 
richest triumph: ‘ We’ll ride all night.” 
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Side 7.—The King’s march. The rushing 
quavers herald his coming;  Falstaff’s 
thoughts are suggested by the insertion of 
his themes, and there is the Prince’s theme 
(No. 5) at 2 inches. At ¢ inch from the 
end Falstaff is excitedly galumphing. A 
pause, a note of tragedy, a pitiful attempt 
at the old theme, a snatch of the march, 
and the King passes out of the old man’s 
life. 

Side 8.—Broken fragments of his themes, 
hopelessly. The death music supervenes in 
mid-side (we first heard it in the orchard). 
At 1} inches from the end there is the 
‘* nightmare variant of the women’s theme ”’ 
from the inn (begins with trill). It is 
followed by the prince’s theme (5), mourn- 
fully remembered. So Falstaff’s mind and 
memory, spirit and soul, disintegrate. A 
clear major chord ends all. To these 
dramatic elements, on which one would 
delight to expatiate (the craftsmanship!), 
Elgar adds a final drum-roll, and a reminder 
of the king’s marching onward to a new 
life, while a pizzicato chord seems like a 
snap of the royal fingers. Do we not fee! 
that that unroyal spurning of the old crony 
was unforgivable ? Warwick had prophe- 
sied it, with “‘ Their memory shall a pattern 
or a measure live.”’ So it is with the death- 
less creations of Shakespeare’s imagination 
—his history embellished, as never before 
or since ; and was there ever a tone-poem 
more ripely apt to make the British proud 
alike of their literary and musical heritages ? 





NOTES ON SOVIET 


RECORDING ARTISTS 
By GERALD ABRAHAM 


— KS to the gramophone record we are 
getting to know the names and something of 
the capabilities of a number of Soviet executant 
artists: conductors, singers, pianists, violinists. 
Yet to most of us they are merely names or 
voices. Who are they ? Where were they 
trained and what have they done ? With the 
idea of answering these questions, which a good 
many people must be asking, I have compiled 
th: following notes on some of the musicians of 
the U.S.S.R. whose recorded performances are 
either already available in this country or likely 
to be in the near future : 

FLIER, YAKOV (pianist)—Left the Moscow 
Conservatoire in 1934, after studying first with 
S. Kozlovsky and then with K. Igumnov, and 
next year won first prize in the second All- 
Union Performers’ Competition. This success 
at home was followed by others abroad,-in the 
international contests in Vienna (1936) and 
Brussels (1938), where he won the first and third 
prizes respectively. The eminent French critic 
Emile Vuillermoz wrote of him that ‘‘ even the 
great Liszt himself could not have performed 
his B minor Sonata more powerfully, and at the 
same time more easily, than Flier... Heisa 
sort of super-virtuoso with marvellous power 
and intellectuality.”” His performance of 
Rachmaninov’s Third Concerto is said to be 
not inferior to those of Horowitz and the com- 
poser himself. 

GAYDAY, ZOYA—A soloist of the Kiev 
State Opera who, unlike most opera singers, is 
equally successful on the concert platform. Her 
lieder recitals were a feature of Russian musical 
life in pre-war days. 


GILELS, EMIL (pianist)—Received his musi- 
cal education at Odessa, under B. Reingbald, 
and gave his first recital at the age of thirteen, 
some years before leaving the Conservatoire. 
At 17—in 1933—he took part in the first All- 
Union Performers’ Competition in Moscow and 
created a sensation; his playing of Liszt’s 
Fantasia on Themes from “‘ Figaro”? caused some - 
thing like a riot in the crowded Great Hall of 
the Moscow Conservatoire. He was awarded 
the first prize and returned to Odessa with 
(apparently) a swollen head. When Gilels was 
next heard in Moscow, early in 1935, the 
eagerly expectant musical public were severely 
disappointed. He still excelled in compositions 
demanding only superficial virtuosity but he 
seemed to be lacking in genuine musical 
feeling, in rhythmical sense, in range of colour. 
The truth seems to have been that he was trying 
to play things for which he was not yet intel- 
lectually and emotionally fitted. He needed 
new direction and he was wisely brought from 


‘Odessa to work under the then Director of the 


Moscow Conservatoire, Henrikh Neuhaus, a 
brilliant pupil of Godowsky, who is probably 
the foremost piano-teacher in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day. The first fruit of Neuhaus’s teaching 
was Gilels’ success at the Vienna contest in 
1936, where he won the second prize. But the 
great triumph was the winning of the first prize 
at the International Competition at Brussels in 
1938, despite the handicap that one of the tests 
was an ultra-modern concerto of a type un- 
familiar and uncongenial to Soviet musicians. 
Since 1938 Gilels has been firmly established in 
the front rank of Soviet pianists; from the 
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point of view of sheer virtuosity Russian critics 
speak of him in the same breath with Horowitz. 
He has, incidentally, a younger sister, Liza, 
who is said to be an outstanding violinist. 

IVANOV, K. K. (conductor, born in 1907)— 
He has had a rather remarkable life-history for, 
left an orphan at the age of thirteen, he attached 
himself to a cavalry regiment of the Red Army 
—it was at the time of the Civil War—and 
served first as a signaller then as clarinetist and 
trumpeter in the band. In 1929 Ivanov was 
sent to the Moscow Conservatoire to study mili- 
tary bandmastership but showed such ta'ent 
that he was soon transferred to the orchestral 
conductors’ class. On leaving the Conserva- 
toire in 1937, he became assistant conductor 
of the State Symphony Orchestra. The follow- 
ing year he was awarded the third prize in the 
first All-Union Conductors’ Competition. 

KRUGLIKOVA, ELENA DMITRIEVNA 
(soprano)—Born in 1905 in Podolsk, not far 
from Moscow; daughter of a bootmaker. 
After studying at the Rubinstein Institute in 
Moscow she worked at the Conservatoire there 
under M. V. Vladimirova and K. N. Dorliak. 
She did some broadcasting and then in 1932 
joined the Bolshoy Theatre, where she quickly 
made a deep impression by the naturalness and 
lack of conventionality of both her acting and 
her singing ; whether as Tchaikovsky’s Tatyana 
in Onegin or as the peasant-girl Lushka in 
Dzerzhinsky s Virgin Soil Upturned she is said to 
re-live the part, not merely to sing it. Krugli- 
kova was awarded a first prize at the All- 
Union Performers’ Competition in 1933 and 
was made a “ Distinguished Artist” in 1937. 

MELIK-PASHAEV, A. S. (conductor ; 
born in 1905)—Melik-Pashaev began his 
practical career as rehearsal pianist in the 
Tiflis opera theatre, where he afterwards 
became conductor. Conscious of his limitations, 
however, he asked to be allowed to study in 
Leningrad where he worked at the Conser- 
vatoire under one of the best-known of the 
older generation of Russian conductors, A. V. 
Gauk. He left the Conservatoire in 1930 and 
went to the Bolshoy Theatre the following year ; 
in 1938 he was awarded the second prize in 
the first All-Union Competition for Conductors. 
Melik-Pashaev is essentially an operatic, not a 
symphonic conductor. 

OYSTRAKH, DAVID (violinist ; born at 
Odessa in 1908)—-He began to study at an early 
age with Professor P. S. Stolyarsky, and finished 
his course at the Musical Dramatic Institute in 
1926. Like most outstanding Soviet performers, 
Oystrakh has distinguished himself in national 
and international competitions. In 1930 he 
won the first prize in an All-Union contest and 
second prize at the international Wieniawski 
Competition for Violinists at Warsaw; in 
1937 he gained the first prize in the interna- 
tional Ysaye Competition at Brussels. He has 
been decorated with the “ Sign of Honour ”’ 
by the Soviet Government. Oystrakh’s style 
has been compared with Szigeti’s but it is 
generally agreed by Soviet critics that he is 
more successful in small or brilliant than in 
solid large-scale works. He plays miniatures 
with taste and polish, and virtuoso pieces with 
fine bravura; but in his hands concertos and 
the like tend to sound like a succession of 
episodes rather than an organic whole. Never- 
theless Myaskovsky dedicated his Violin 
Concerto to Oystrakh. 

SAMOSUD, SAMUIL ABRAMOVICH— 
Chief of the Leningrad opera conductors for 
several years; afterwards in Moscow. 

Throughout the changes of Soviet artistic 
policy, Samosud has conducted at the Maly 
and Bolshoy Opera Theatres works of every 
school: Kfenek’s Jonny spielt auf, Shostakovich’s 
The Nose and The Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk 
District, Dzerzhinsky’s Quiet Flows the Don and 
Virgin Soit Upturned, Glinka and the Russian 
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classical operas, foreign classics. His re-study 
of Carmen at Leningrad in 1933 is said to have 
been specially remarkable for the new light 
thrown on a hackneyed score and for the clear- 
ing away of bad traditions of performance ; 
his work in Leningrad in revitalising standard 
works is comparable with Mahler’s in Vienna 
early in the century. Samosud has worked his 
way up from the orchestral ranks and is 
essentially a man of the theatre. 
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SEREBRYAKOV, PAVEL (pianist)—One 
of the younger pupils of the great Soviet piano- 
teacher Leonid Nikolaev, who was also Shos- 
takovich’s piano-professor. (Shostakovich is 
not only an outstanding composer but a bril- 
liant performer.) Serebryakov won the second 
prize in the first All-Union Performers’ Com- 
petition at Moscow in 1933 and attracted con- 
siderable attention when he was heard in 
Brussels and Paris in 1938. 





MONTEUX v BEECHAM 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT THE SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By Lieut. LANSING B. BAILEY, Jr. 


| WANT to thank Mr. W. R. Anderson on 
behalf of all gramophiles, particularly those 
in this country who do not have ready access 
to British recordings, for his informal, frank, 
and fascinating discussion of deletions, in 
January issue. It will ever be a pity that the 
American companies do not see fit to make 
public their intended deletions a decent period 
of time before the butchering, instead of 
snatching them from under our noses without 


But there was one phrase that caught my 
attention, “I don’t know much yet about his 
(Monteux’s) San Francisco players.’’ I realise 
Mr. Anderson was referring to their ability, 


which would be hard for me to convey in a ~ 


letter, since I am somewhat prejudiced, but I 
can transmit without fear a few facts of the 
history of the San Francisco organisation that 
might be of interest. 

Although the present San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra is now in its 32nd season, its 
forbears date back to 1854, when Rudolf 
Herold organized an orchestra and gave 
concerts at various times for more than 25 years. 
In following years, sporadic series were given 
under various conductors until December 29, 
1911, when the first concert of the present San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra was given with 
Henry Hadley as conductor. 

During the following years, public apprecia- 
tion prompted the personnel to be increased 
and longer seasons planned. In the summer of 
1915, Alfred Hertz, who was in San Francisco 
to conduct a Beethoven Festival, was engaged 
as permanent conductor, and continued as such 
for 15 years. The popularity of this combination 
is evidenced by many records, still in the 
catalogues of H.M.V. and Victor. 

In 1923, the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, which founded the Symphony 
Orchestra, organized a chorus, which after 
two years was taken over by the city to be known 
as the Municipal Chorus. is move was so 
successful that in 1935, the people voted by an 
overwhelming majority to increase the tax 
rate for the sole purpose of maintaining the 
Symphony Orchestra. This established San 
Francisco as the first and only municipality in 
America to subsidise by the people’s mandate 
a symphony orchestra. The subsequent collabor- 
ations of the Chorus and Orchestra were 
musically most fruitful, many of the finest 
concerts being free to the public. (Last Decem- 
ber it was a ificent performance of 
Brahms’ “ Ein deutsches Requiem,” and before 
that Beethoven’s “‘ Missa Solemnis.”) 

Meanwhile, Alfred Hertz was forced to resign 
his position because of ill-health in 1929, and 
the orchestra played under the batons of Basil 
Cameron and Issay Dobrowen until 1935, when 
Pierre Monteux was engaged as permanent 
conductor. The reputations he had made at 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, 


Boston, and New York were all confirmed by 
his new one built in San Francisco—a reputation 
of taste and excellence in all things musical and 
orchestral and of distinct superiority in all 
French music, in which he is the acknowledged 
authority. The same pioneering spirit that 
created such works as “ Petroushka,” “‘ Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” ‘‘ Le Rossignol,” of 
Stravinsky and “‘ Daphnis et Chloe” of Ravel 
for the first time is still there too, as evidenced 
by his premieres of the fine music currently 
being written by Darius Milhaud, who is also 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. (Finest example 
of this to date is Milhaud’s “‘ Opus Americanum 
Number Two’’—may as equally fine a per- 
formance be preserved in wax soon !) 

Of course, the ideal medium for spreading 
this reputation is records of their performances, 
which, considering the shameful union ban, 
are progressing very satisfyingly in this country. 
The only recordings reaching England that I 
know of have been Ravel’s “‘ La Valse” and 
Franck’s “ Piéce Héroique,” which are worthy, 
but not comprehensive, examples of their art. 
But here we have had such items of major 
importance as d’Indy’s Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air and Second Symphony (in 
B flat major), a luminous and exciting reading 
of “ Scheherazade,” and a significant first 
recording of the first (“‘Gigues”) and third 
(“ Rondes de printemps ”’) sections of Debussy’s 
suite, “‘ Images,” the second section of which is 
better known as “ Iberia.” 

How well I remember the month in which 
Monteux’s and Beecham’s readings of the 
Franck D minor Symphony were simultaneously 
released ! Here was the acid test, and Monteux’s 
records met it very well. Discounting the 
opinions of the San Francisco critics (for 
reasons of possible civic pride influencing 
judgment), the overwhelming majority of the 
finest critics the country over (such as Peter 
Hugh Reed of The American Music Lover, R. D. 
Darrell of The Review of Permanent Music, 
Herbert Weinstock of The Gramophone Shop 
Supplement, Olin Downes of the New York Times) 
were in favour of the Monteux version. Sir 
Thomas’ records were given their full due— 
preferred by some—but the spirit, intensity, 
and verve of Monteux (without the excessive 
emotionalism characteristic of the Stokowski 
reading) were more telling, despite the slight 
technical superiority of the London Phil- 
harmonic. Both sets are very desirable, as each 
represents a different interpretation of the 
music. 

Before leaving the subject of records, I ought 
to mention the quality of the recording of the 
San Francisco Symphony. They are made in 
the War Memorial Opera House, which was 
just completed in 1932, and considered by 
acoustical engineers to be the finest of its 
size in the country. Physically and acoustic- 
ally, it is a beautiful house, and the recordings 
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made there are on the same level of cxeellence 
as those of the Boston Symphony and London 
Philharmonic Orchestras. As an interesting 
sidelight, the recordings have to be made 
between the hours of midnight and four in the 
morning: transportation facilities during war- 
time forbid the movement of heavy and cum- 
bersome recording equipment to San Francisco, 
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so the electrical responses have to be “ piped ”’ 
to Los Angeles (450 miles) on a Class A tele- 
phone transmission line, which is only available 
during those hours, since they are used by the 
broadcasting networks during the day and 
evening! It is technically very interesting to 
witness one of these recording sessions. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 


FIRST REVIEWS 








ORCHESTRAL 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : 
Symphony No. 32 in G, K.318 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB6172 (12 ins., 
gs. 11d.). 


Come, things are looking up! Very few 
works, still, but once more the B.B.C. 
Orchestra is recorded. The metropolis re- 
emerges, after shall we say, a troglodiscic 
existence. (Yes, the word exists—now). 

The only previous recording I see named 
is Telefunken’s (Berlin Philharmonic— 
Von Benda, Conductor). 

The date is April, 1779. Mozart was 
about twenty-three, and had written a 
number of operettas and light operas : 
but the greatest were yet to come. He had 
been writing symphonies for fifteen years, 
but really significant ones only about half 
a dozen. K.318 is unusually short. It is in 
effect an enlargement of the overture 
(Italian style), having but two main move- 
ments, the slow one being inside the quick 
movement. Grove had a bit about its being 
written as the overture to an opera, La 
Villanella Rapita, by one Bianchi, but as the 
all-knowing Blom does not repeat this, it is 
pretty certainly wrong—-though Mozart 
did write for that work, much later, a trio 
and quartet, a little before he got the chance 
to produce his Figaro. 

I am glad to hear again this rarely-per- 
formed compressed-symphony or extended- 
overture. There is capital force and pride 
in its start. The passage leading to the 
operatic-airy second subject (about ? inch 
in) reminds one of various sallies in the 
operas. The further portion of the exposition 
is reasonably extensive. About the middle 
of side one he seems to be working his final 
section of this in a familiar type of rally. 
Indeed, he pulls up with an effect of finality 
on a full close soon after, but proceeds to a 
developing link, with an outburst of semi- 
dramatic style that is an obvious lead-up to 
something novel. There is a full-dress 
salute, and we get the andante ; however 
good a surprise, I cannot feel it is particu- 
larly happy, formally. There is an effect of 


its being stuck in forcibly ; journalism, 
rather than a novelist’s fine creative stroke? 
The slow movement, however, is one of 
the always appreciated demure-maiden- 
with-a-possible-halo order ; in a score of 
bars the feeling becomes deeper, with that 
touch of dignified melancholy that a mere 
few chords from Mozart can convey. The 
burden of the little song is that of the open- 
ing strain. There is one cadence in the 
middle of side two (1.9 ins. from the edge) 
that pleases me especially : just before the 
last time round of the main theme, and its 
coda of horn-play. For the last inch or two 
we are suddenly snatched away, back to the 
allegro spirit, in a reminder of the earlier 
material, that includes an element of 
development, while sufficiently filling, or at 
least suggesting, the requirement of re- 
stating subjects, as in the normal third 
section of a sonata-form movement, yet not 
traversing the first section closely. One 
more little startler, about a quarter of an 
inch from the end, and we are through this 
uncommon piece, which I personally much 
prefer to call an overture than a symphony. 
The playing has all the needful impulse and 
grace, making us hope for great things from 
the B.B.C. people, when they shall have 
settled down to post-war intensity, instead 
of the diffusions of these last years. The 
recording is smooth, full, and round. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1 in A 
major, Op. 11 (Enesco). H.M.V. 
DB6130 (12 ins., gs. 11d.). 


It is not so long since we had a recording 
of this, about the only work by the composer 
that is familiar. Indeed, for us this farmer’s 
son is almost a one-work man, though he 
(born in 1881) had written, before the 
war, a good deal of piano and chamber 
music, including some of the latter for octet 
and for ten wind instruments; three 
symphonies and a “symphonie concert- 
ante,” several suites, and a large dramatic 
work, Cdipus, produced in Paris in 1936 
after thirty years of creative development. 
A fine violinist (one of Menuhin’s teachers) 
and experienced conductor, Enesco may 
perhaps have dispersed his energies too 
much ? He is spoken of as a detester of pose 
and charlatanism, a student of the classics 
under the most reverent Viennese handers- 
on of the traditions of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Wagner. What little I have been able 
to read about him bears out what friends 
say as to the “sincerity, courtliness and 
modesty ’” of a man who has never signed 
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a contract, whose word is his bond. 

It is difficult, in hearing this music, to 
forget the miserable state of Rumania, 
where follies must long be expiated in bitter- 
ness. It is rather sad to read a programme 
note on this work, written some time after 
the last war, which speaks of Rumania as 
well in the lead of the nations that emerged 
from it “‘ with unimpaired vitality.” We 
know, I fear, little about Rumania’s arts 
during the last quarter-century : I suppose 
the sculptor Brancusi’s is about the only 
name most of us can think of, outside music, 
where, besides Enesco, we know the name 
of at least one other composer, Golestan. 
The most useful article I know on this 
country’s music is Scholes’s, in the Com- 
panion. 

An American annotation by Arthur 
Shepherd quoted Enesco on his country’s 
folk-music. He insisted on its Latinity, 
though Slavic and Teutonic pressures have 
been strong. He put it that the preservation 
of identity had left Rumania httle energy, 
so far, for the arts. Most of its creative work 
is quite recent. ‘“‘ Our music, curiously 
enough, is influenced, not by the neigh- 
bouring Slav, but by the Indian and 
Egyptian folk-songs” (i.e., the gipsies’ ; 
they were brought to Rumania as servants 
of the Roman conquerors). Thus the 
country’s native music has a deeply oriental 
character. 


Bartok delved into some of the tunes 
(though only a part); there is a good 
record (Decca K872) of some of these. 
Decca also did this Rhapsody (see our issue 
of July, 1941 :_this has a few further notes) 
as did other firms. In U.S.A. Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony recorded it (1941). 
There was an older Ormandy, and now we 
have this one, also of 1941. The second 
Rhapsody was at that time also done, by the 
National (Washington) under Kindler. 
This is said to contain more sentiment than 
excitement, on the whole. No. 1 is pretty 
well-known here. Sir Henry used to give it 
us, in the Proms. I should think he was one 
of the first. I gather from the A.M.L. that 
there is here a cut, from 25 to 29 in the 
score which I have not seen. 


The music in entirely ingratiating, from 
the pastoral piping at the start to the 
tempestuous finish. There is a fine glow in 
the recording, and quite a bit of virtuoso in. 
the fiddling, than which I have not for long 
heard anything more luscious. You may be 
reminded of something in Kreisler’s gipsified 
stuff, and also, slightly, of Liszt’s dealings 
with Hungarian titbits. The monotony of 
key is not tiresome, and the decorative 
elements are certainly gorgeous. Three 
good tunes on side one are followed by 
flutings of a wilder order, on side two (flat- 
seventh prominent) ; than a solider theme, 
with a fragmentary recollection of a Russian 
idiom (cf. Boris presumably, a generalised 
Slav touch). The working up is pretty 
extensive, with all manner of devilments 
on the way. The scoring is most expert, the 
playing truly brilliant ; it would be difficult 
to find greater skill demonstrated, in this 
kind. Two sides are perhaps enough of such 
heady stuff at a time ; but these two ought 
certainly to be secured. W.R.A. 
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If you can call here you have 
a very fair chance of getting 


the records that you want. 


—I will not put it more positively. The fact 
is, however, that certain flying visits paid 
to London from the Pas de Calais neighbour- 
hood resulted in people very wisely coming 


to town as little as possible. 


Naturally enough, this meant that we had 
fewer customers in the shop ‘for a couple of 
months or so, and as a consequence our 
record stocks are rather more opulent than 


has been the case for some while past. 


So I repeat, those who can call here will 
very probably be able to hear some, or even 
all, of the records in which they are in- 
terested—and buy them if listening confirms 


the urge. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 
42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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DENIS MATTHEWS, 
and ANTHONY PINI 


Trio No. 4 in B Flat for Pianoforte, Clarinet and 
"Cello. Beethoven —Op. it. 5 Parts 
Pianoforte Solo by DENIS MATTHEWS 
Adagio in G Major. Bech (éthside) 
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DX 1164-6 
Automatic Couplings DX 8200-2 : 
ALBERT SANDLER CARROLL GIBBONS (Piano) 
. <p . and his String Quintet 
Beautiful “ia soi a a TOMMY TRINDER Sleepy Lagoon - - 
Acclamation Waltz. Waoldteufe! "}De 215! with Chorus and Orchestra Jeanie with the Light — Hae} FB 3055 


Champagne Charlie -_ - 


TURNER LAYTON Everything will be Lovely ; Tre} FB 3050 
man on the Flying Trapeze 
eee d I'll meet you ne - - } FB 3052 . — SILVESTER 
weet and Lovely - - Arf of ’Arfand ’Arf- - - - and his Ballroom Orchestra 
. oe WARREN FB 3051 You’re the dream, I’m the 
omeonAlgernon - - - - D . -< :' o° e = 
DOROTHE MORROW’S ARISTOCRATS , a, eee 


MacNamara’s Band; 


back to whur | come From 


Long Ago (and far Away) - ° o 
I’m oin (All recorded from the sound track of the 
. } FB 3054 Ealing Studios film ‘* Champagne Charlie ’’) 





It had to be You - 





Good-night, wherever you Are “} FB 3057 





JIMMY LEACH and his 


NEW ORGANOLIANS 


Fascination (Gipsy Waltz Song) - 


meccamerer.cwe.- jem Che finest name on Record 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Denis Matthews (piano) : Reginald Kell 
(clarinet) : Anthony Pini (violoncello). 
Trio No. 4 in B flat, Op. 11 (Beet- 
hoven): Denis Matthews (piano). 
Adagio in G major (Bach). Columbia 
DX1164-6 (12 ins., 19s. 104d.). Auto 
DX 8200-2. 

Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio was published 
in 1798 and found favour with the critics 
who had declared his previous Trios to be 
hard to follow and too elaborate. He was 
exhorted to continue being “‘ natural ”’! 

To-day it seems that there must have been 
several disturbing moments in the opus 11. 

That sudden modulation, from F major 
to D major on the appearance of the second 
subject in the first movement, must surely 
have shocked the pundits. 

The opening theme is a fine and vigorous 
one, with which the later Beethoven would 
have done great things. As it is the develop- 
ment section of the movement is of great 
interest. Notice the splendid lead back to 
this theme (the recapitulation) where the 
piano travels upwards with gradually 
increasing weight of tone, until the two 
other instruments burst in. It is worth 
noticing too how well this pp to ff, sf, is 
managed by all concerned, and especially 
by the pianist. 

The slow movement has a minuet-like 
tune which reminds one of the minuet 
movement of the G minor Sonatina, op. 49. 
Beethoven makes a subtle use of the 
characteristic rhythm and there is a fine 
section in the minor key. 

The final movement consists of a set of 
nine Variations on an air from an Austrian 
composer, Weigl’s opera “ The Corsair.” 
It is a delightful air and receives well varied 
treatment. Thus the first variation is for 
piano alone, the second, a two-part one for 
clarinet and ’cello. The ninth variation has 
a coda in which the theme appears in a new 
rhythm. The sixth is cuckoo-like, the 
eighth, after a lot of sixths and thirds in the 
previous variation, is a broad singing tune 
for clarinet and ’cello with the piano 
accompanying. 

One critic, whose book on Beethoven I 
turned up after hearing this work, finds the 
Trio very second-rate and is particularly 
down on the variations. I can’t agree. I 
enjoyed every moment of the Trio and 
found it full of interest. The performance, 
as one might expect, is superlatively good. 
The pianist has most of the limelight but 
the team-work is the outcome of perfect 
sympathy between all the players. Denis 
Matthews grows in stature with each 
recording. ‘This time I noticed especially 
his pearly scale playing: but everything he 
does is a joy. And this is true of Reginald 
Kell and Anthony Pini. Lovely tone and 
phrasing from both. In these days when 
standards are not high, and many artists 
forget that artistic integrity is as important 
to them as virginity to a nun, a performance 
such as this shines like a star in a dark sky. 

On the spare side Denis Matthews plays 
Bach’s own transcription of the opening 
movement of his solo violin work in C 
Major, variously known as the Third 
Sonata or the Fifth Partita. This, too, 
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is a rare delight. It.is Bach at his most 
mystical and not at all a piece for the casual 
moment. The recording is very good. 


Frederick Grinke (violin) : Ivor Newton 
(piano): Perpetuum Mobile (Nova- 
cek) : Nocturne (Lili Boulanger). 
Decca M570 (10 ins., 5s. 43d.). 

Novacek, violinist and composer, was 
born in Hungary in 1866 and died in New 

York in 1900. He was for a time a member 

of the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 

House. His Perpetuum Mobile was written for 

violin and orchestra. It departs from the 

usual pattern of the type—suggestive of a 

bee in a bottle—in being rather bellicose. 

A brilliant little piece, in fact, brilliantly 

played by both artists concerned. Lili 

Boulanger, sister of Nadia, known to us as a 

conductor and a musician of rare sensi- 

bility, was born in Paris in 1893 and died 
at Mézy (near Paris) in 1918. She left a fair 
number of compositions. This Nocturne sug- 
gests a twilight hour of reminiscences about 

Borodin’s ‘“‘ Prince Igor” and Debussy’s 

““L’aprés-midi d’un faune,” and so on. In 

other words the music is anything but origin- 

al. It is, however, pleasant to listen to when 
played with such beautiful tone as Grinke 
uses. The balance and the recording in both 

pieces are exceptionally good. A.R. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth (tenor) : Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent). 
Onaway ! Awake, Beloved “ Hia- 
watha ” (Longfellow - Coleridge - Tay- 
lor). O Vision Entrancing “‘ Esmer- 
alda”’ (Marzials-Thomas). H.M.V. 
C3407 (12ins., 6s. 74d.). 

There are one or two good phrases in 
these faded airs and at least they are vocal. 
“Onriaway! Awake, beloved” always 
seemed to me to be one of the weakest pages 
in Hiawatha. The loveliest and most endur- 
ing part of the cantata is surely ‘“‘ The 
death of Minehaha.” Webster Booth sings 
both airs beautifully. The orchestral 
accompaniment is still not as good as it 
ought to be, as recorded. ‘Those words must 
be emphasised because I recently received a 
friendly tirade of three pages about my 
alleged unfairness to this orchestra. I can 
only say—to take one instance—that if 
Reginald Kell, for whom I have an im- 
mense admiration, was playing the clarinet 
when the Delius Violin Concerto was 
recorded, then, so uncharacteristic was the 
tone, there must be something wrong with 
the placing of the microphone. In the 
recording now under review the orchestral 
detail is cloudy instead of clear. All seems 
well when the orchestra is on its own. I 
praised both Schubert’s “‘ Italian Overture ”’ 
and John Ireland’s “ London Overture ” 
but I have not yet felt happy about the 
orchestra in its role as accompanist : as— 
I add again—recorded. 


Robert Wilson (tenor) with orchestra. 
Blow Me Eyes_ (Irwin-Malotte) : 
Sylvia (Scollard-Speaks). H.M.V. 
BD 1088 (1oins., 4s. 2d.). 

Robert Wilson has an excellent voice and 
clear diction. Though he uses a nasa! tone 
in “‘ Blow Me Eyes ” which is absent from 
his singing of “ Sylvia” (there’s no doubt 
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who and what she is !) I prefer this old- 
fashioned song with its picturesque orches- 
tral effects, breaks into speech, and ail the 
rest of it, to the highly charged senti- 
mentality of the other song. But with so 
good a voice it would be pleasant to hear 

Robert Wilson aiming higher—-as in fact he 

did in his last recording. The recording is 

very good. 

Richard Tauber (tenor) with rcliestra. 
Plaisir d’amour_ (Taylor-Martini- 
Geehl). Serenade (Elkin-Toselli). 
Parlophone RO 20532 (1oins., 6s. 74d.) 

I do not hke to hear Plaisir d’amour 
sung in English with an over-sophisicated 
orchestral accompaniment ; I do not care 
to hear it sung without delicacy or refine- 
ment ; nor can I see any reason for a further 
recording, even if it happened to be a good 
one, of this frequently recorded song. (If 
none of these objections seem valid to you 
these criticisms will be meaningless). 

Toselli’s Serenade is a piece of café music 
which can hardly fail to please when you 
are in the mood for that sort of thing. It 
requires an artist like Schipa to raise it 
above the commonplace world to which it 


belongs. 
Astra Desmond (contralto): Harold 
Craxton (piano). From R 


Bow’rs ‘Don Quixote ” (Purcell). 
Decca M569 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

A dramatist of Purcell’s day, by name 
D’Urfey, wrote an extravaganza, a sort of 
revue, called “ The Comical History of 
Don Quixote.”’ Purcell and Eccles contri- 
buted the incidental music, all of which is 
now lost except the songs. So successful was 
the play, first produced in May, 1694, that 
D’Urfey wrote a sequel to it, produced 
in July of the same year, and yet another 
sequel appeared in December, 1695. This 
third play, however, was a failure. To the 
last part of the odd trilogy Purcell contri- 
buted only one song “* From Rosy Bow’rs.”’ 
This song is printed in Orpheus Brittanicus as 
** the last song Mr. Purcell Sett, it being in 
his sickness ’’—for he died soon after com- 
posing it. This fact adds peculiar pathos to 
the lines, “* Ah, tis in vain, tis all in vain. 
Death and despair must end the fatal pain,” 
which comes in the first section of the song. 

‘The situation is this : Altisidora plots with 
her friends to make Don Quixote unfaithful 
to Dulcinea. She says she will “‘ tease him 
with a whimsical variety as if... possessed 
with several degrees of Passion.”” The Don 
enters in his Nightcap and she begins to 
vamp him. 

The Song, or Scena, falls into five Sections : 
1. Love; 2. A dance measure with no 
caption ; 3. Melancholy ; 4. Passion; 5. 
Swift. Frenzy. There is a combination 
therefore of recitations and airs and some of 
Purcell’s vivid word-illustrations and lovely 
sequences. 

Astra Desmond catches the changing 
moods excellently and makes one wonder, 
for the hundredth time, why we so neglect 
this great composer. 

I should have preferred the period 
flavour of the harpsichord to the piano, 
which somehow sounds here, even in the 
hands of Harold Craxton, flat and out of 
place. Do not let that, however, put you 
off this fine recording. A.R 
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BRUNSWICK 


Muggsy Spanier er and E His fis Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Two O'clock Jump (Harry James, Benny 
Goodman, Count Basie) (Am. Decca 
70803) (June Ist, 1942 2) 
*** Wreck of the Old ’97 (H. Work, C. Noell, 
F. Lewey) (V. A Ford Leary) (Am. 
Decca 70801) (June Ist, 1942) 
(Brunswick 03530—5s. 44d.) 

Make no mistake, this is not Muggsy 
Spanier’s Ragtime Band that made that swell 
series of improvised Dixieland-style recordings 
on H.M.V. 

It’s Muggsy with a large, modern, more or 
less swing-style band. 

But you can’t keep a good man down, and 
although our Mr. Spanier is one of the early 
Chicago school of trumpet players—he played 
in the early 1920’s with such pioneers of white 
jazz as Bix, Frank Teschemacher, ¢ al.—he 
plays the modernists at their own game with a 
skill that is none the less apparent because he 
himself hasn’t fallen for the exhibitionism which 
is one of the less laudable features of even the 
best of the present-day American star soloists. 

Two O'clock Fump is, of course, the James- 
Goodman-Basie riff-swing opus first recorded by 
Harry James and his Orchestra (originally 
Columbia DB5063, now Parlophone R2910). 

Of the two versions, I prefer this new one by 
Muggsy Spanier. Muggsy may not have the 
phenomenal technique or tone of Harry James, 
but as a jazz stylist he’s got something that Mr. 
James, for all his wizardry, still has to tumble to. 
Otherwise there’s little to choose between the 
two recordings, except perhaps that this new 
Brunswick is a little better recorded. 

The Wreck of the Old ’97 is a new twist on the 
old Casey Jones traditional, complete with train 
effects, though be it said to their credit that 
they are more original, more realistic, and more 
musically tasteful, than most swing band train 
depictions. 

The record is mostly vocal, by one Ford 
Leary, who does a thoroughly good job, but 
there are plenty of spots by “‘ Muggsy ’—=still 
working his beloved plunger mute in grand 
style—and taken by and large if you want 
swing that makes a successful attempt to 
provide something a little different you could do 
much worse than get this disc. 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am. N.) 
*** The Count (Thomas Gordon) (Am. Decca 


68317 

** Twelfth Street Rag (Bowman, Sumner) 
(Am. Decca 68318) 
(Brunswick 03525—5s. 44d.) 

Kirk directing John Harrington, Rudy Powell 
(altos) ; Dick Wilson, Ed. Inge (tens) ; Harry Lawson, 
Harold Baker, Clarence Trice (tpts) ; ; Ted Donnelly, 
Henry Wells (tmbs) ; Mary Lou Williams ()) ; Floyd 
Smith (g); Booker Collins (5); Ben Thigpen (ds). 
November 7, 1941. 

The feature of this band has always been 
Mary Lou Williams, who, in addition to being 
responsible for many of its arrangements, has 
for years been recognised as one of the out- 
standing pianists in jazz, irrespective of sex. 

Mary has solos in both numbers, and the 
fact that her performance in Twelfth Street Rag 
reflects little of the rag atmosphere which is 
inherent in this piece, and which the band does 
much to maintain, makes it none the worse. 

For the rest the records are yes and no 
propositions. 

The Count is probably the better of the two. 

I can’t say I like the two-in-a-bar bass drum 
rhythm with its continual grace, or “lift,” 
beats, and the whole thing is pretty much of a 
rather rough tear-up. 

The low down muted trombone solo, led up 
to by the full brass and low reed ensembles, is, 
however, good in its way and there is much to 
be said for the 16 bars trumpet solo. The tenor 
is too erratic and excitable to mean much. 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


In the fast Twelfth Street Rag there are solos 
by trumpet, tenor, trombone and clarinet, as 
well as Mary Williams’ aforementioned piano, 
but only the piano parts merit any real praise. 


DECCA 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
N 


(Am. N.) 
**** When It’s Sleepy Time Down South (Leon 


and Otis Rene, Clarence Muse) (Am. 
Decca 93787) 

**** You Rascal, You (Sam Theard) (V. by 
Louis Armstrong) (Am. Decca 
93790) 

(Decca F8464—4s. 2d.) 

Armstrong (tpt v), with Rupert Cole, Carl Frya 
(altos) ; Prince Robinson, Joe Garland (tens) ; Shelton 
Hemphill, Gene Prince, Frank Galbreath (tpts) ; 
George Washington, Norman Greene, Henderson 
Chambers (imbs) ; Luis Russell (p) ; Lawrence Lucie 
(g) ; Hayes Alvis (b) ; ; Sidney Catlett (ds). November 
16, 1941. 

It was way back in 1931 that -Louis Arm- 
strong first recorded Sleepy Time and You Rascal, 
You (Parlophone R1034 and R992). 

Much happened in jazz and much was both 
written and said about Louis during the ten 
years which passed between those 1931 sessions 
and the 1941 date, the fruits of which Decca 
have given us this month. 

Jazz became swing: Louis... ? 

Well, some said he had become a _ back 
number, others that he was as great as ever, 
and the more often each side repeated its 
opinion, the louder and fiercer became the 
controversy until it reached the proportions of 
a headline sensation in the fan press. 

The fact is, of course, that Louis had his ups 
and downs. 

But anything that was wrong was less with 
Louis and more with the powers in a position 
to dictate what he should play and how he 
should play it. Louis could be made a “ com- 
mercial” proposition, and commercialised he 
should be. Popular tunes of the moment were 
chosen for him and lots of high notes which 
were good showmanship, but of very question- 
able musical value, were encouraged. 

Where all this might have got Louis there is 
no saying, because he was saved by the very 
public, the pleasing of which had threatened to 
engulf him 

That public became swing-minded, and if 
swing-minded is a good step off jazz-minded, at 
least it meant that the jazz which Louis had 
done so much to create, and of which he was 
recognised by the more discriminating minority 
as the supreme master, had a greater chance of 
being appreciated by the majority. 

hus in these two records we find again the 
real Louis, not only as good as he ever was, but 
possibly even better. 

Time has both mellowed his temperament 
and enhanced his artistry. He achieves his ends 
more simply. He has discarded all superfluities, 
and if age has robbed him of a little of his 
youthful fire, it has compensated by giving him 
a finer poise. 

You will find this fully proved in his exquisite 
trumpet playing in Sleepy Time, though if it’s 
the old-time roguery you are looking for you 
will find that, too, in his as beery as ever singing 
in You Rascal, You. ? 

And his accompaniments are better. The 
band—still Luis Russell’s, you will notice—is 
more polished and plays much more in tune. 


Frank Weir and His Orchestra 
**** Clarinet ad la King (Ed. Souter) (Eng. 
Decca DR8616) 
IP’ll be Around (Alec Wilder) (V. by Maris 
Wright) (Eng. Decca DR8615) 
(Decca F8468—4s. 2d.) 
Weir (cl) with Cliff Townshend, Tom Bradbury 
ae ; Les yee - (alto, bar); Don Barrigo, 
Ballerini (tens) ; Tommy McQuater, Leslie 
Hutchinson, Alfie Noakes (ipts); Jack Ba f 
me Roche, Bill Mulraney (imbs); Jack Penn (p) ; 
ion e Slavin (zg); Joe Nussbaum (6); George 
Fierstone (ds). August 3, 1944. 

Pll be Around is a ‘‘ commercial ”’ title treated 
as such, and while I would like to say some nice 
things about it, it will probably be dealt with 
by H.S. in his “ Miscellaneous and Dance ”’ 
column, so I leave it to pass on to Clarinet a la 
King. 

This is the Benny Goodman show piece 
recorded by Goodman on Parlophone R2843. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Frank Weir’s 
English.band compares favourably enough with 
the Goodman American group. 


And it ought to! A pick-up combination 
put together for this session, it consists of some 
of our very finest swing players. Some of the 
names may be unfamiliar, but that is because 
they are newcomers, and says nothing against 
the prowess of their owners. In fact to get into 
big time the newcomer has to be an even better 
player than the stars who, because they have 
been established longer, are relied upon more 
regularly by the recording companies, and it is 
a fact here, just as it is a fact in America, that 
the younger generation is managing to produce 
players who are causing the older favourites 
to think pretty furiously. 

An example is trombonist Harry Roche (of 
the R.A.F. ‘* Skyrockets ’’). He does no more 
than play as one of the brass section in this 
record, but watch him. He’s going places. 

It is, however, around clarinettist Frank Weir 
that this record centres, for the whole thing is 
a clarinet solo and stands or falls on the clarinet 
playing. 

Now Frank is a very different type of player 
from Benny Goodman. He is, shall we say, 
nrore direct. Where Goodman is subtle, Weir is 
bold ; his tone a little harder, his delivery more 
** obvious.” 

But I make this comparison in no way 
disparagingly. 

In fact, I have had out the Goodman record 
of Clarinet a la King and played it alternately 
with Frank Weir’s quite a few times, and for 
the life of me I still can’t say which I think is 
the better. 

Than which I can, perhaps, give Frank Weir 
no higher praise. 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Brass Boogie—Parts I and II (Phil Moore) 
(Am. Decca DLA2838-9) 
(Decca F8444—~4s. 2d.) 

Crosby diregting Arthur ‘‘Doc’’ Rando, Art 
Mendelsohn (altos) ; Matty Matlock (alto, cl) ;  Bddie 
; Gil Rodin (ten, bar); Max Herman, 
L man Vurk, John ‘* Yank *’ Lawson (tpts); ** Moe *” 

orrow, Elmer oem Floyd O’ en (tmbs) ; 
Jess Stacy (p); ** Nappy *’’ Lamare (g); 
Bob Hagégart fo. : Ray Bauduc (ds). January 20, 1942. 

For all that it is by Bob Crosby’s orchestra, 
and notwithstanding its reasonably promising 
title, this double-sided Brass Boogie is rather in 
the nature of the proverbial curate’s egg. 

Written variously in 12-bar and 8-bar 
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movements, it consists of the expected mixture 
of ensemble and solo choruses. 

It is the ensemble choruses which will cause 
the eyebrow raising among those who can 
appreciate the difference between tasteful jazz 
and flashy swing. 

Not that they are not well played—by which 
I mean that the band not only plays with the 
technical brilliance for which it has long been 
~ but also does.its best to do a righteous 
job. 

Rather’ does it mean that the composition 
(i.e. the pre-scored parts) are by no means 
above suspicion. 

Far from being boogie woogie in the original 
and genuine sense of the term, Brass Boogie is 
a modern band-showcase effusion concocted 
more or less of the more popular ingredients 
of boogie woogie, but missing the true spirit of 
this early form of jazz. 

The odour is not exactly lavender right from 
the start, and becomes downright phony when 
the composer turns all too obviously for inspira- 
tion to that recent Tin Pan Alley furore Boogie 
Woogie Bugle Boy. Only the efforts of the band 
save these pre-arranged ensembles from appear- 
ing as what they are—gallery-fetching tear-ups. 

But happily the composer left spots on both 
sides for improvised solos, and most of them are 
more than just worth hearing. 


Star of the proceedings is Jess Stacy, and not 
only because he has been given the lion’s share. 

Stacy has always been recognised as one of 
the greater pianists of jazz, and if the surround- 
ings here have not provided sufficient inspira- 
tion for him always to give of his best, at least 
practically all of what he does is about ten times 
better than most of what one hears from many 
other pianists. 

On side 2 there is also a spot of Bob 
Haggart’s whistling, but much better is his 
bass solo on side 1. ) 

Other good solos are those by the muted 
trumpet and muted trombone on side 1, but 
the parts which stick in my mind, and on which 
the record will live, if it lives, are the Stacy 
piano spots. 


H.M.V. 


Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Tittle Dip (Horace Henderson) (Am. Blue 

; Bird O0A063834 
*** Murder at Peyton Hall (Barnet) (Am. Blue 

Bird OA061534) 

(H.M.V. Bgo390—5s. 44d.) 

063834—Barnet (saves) with Kurt Bloom, Conn 
Humphreys, Leo te, James Lemare (reeds); 
Bernie Privin, Charles Zimmerman, Walter Price, 
Lyman Vunk (tpts) ; ; William Robertson, Ford Leary, 
Tommy Reo, *‘ Spud ’’ Murphy (tmbs) ; ; Bill Miller 


(6); Bus Etri (g); Phil Stevens (5); Cliff Leman 
(ds). April 29, 1941. 


061534—Barnet (saxes) with Bloom, Humphreys, 

= A Gy. Bak Lemare (recds); Bob Burnet, Bob 
Trice, Cy. er, Mickey Bloom (ipts) ; trombones 
and rhytom as ay August 14, 1941. 


Designed mainly to appeal to the collegiate 
class and younger swing fans, Charlie Barnet’s 
band first came into real prominence when it 
opened at the “ Famous Door ” niterie, New 
York, in 1939, since when it has been recognised 
as one of the better white swing bands of 
America. 

Barnet is a disciple of the better negro bands, 
especially Ellington’s, and much of his work 
has been patterned on their lines. 

The coloured influence is strongly apparent 
in Barnet’s tenor solo which opens the fastish 
swing piece, Little Dip; in the rhythm section, 
which has something of the Basie touch through- 
out the side; and in Etri’s guitar solo which is 
strongly reminiscent of Charlie Christian. 


Much the same may be said of Murder at 


_ Peyton Hall, especially as regards the trumpet 


solo which occurs shortly after the opening. 
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In fact, all round this band has become a 
curious, and in no way unsatisfactory, mixture 
of the contemporary white and coloured modes, 
and if you like white swing with a strong negro 
flavour these two sides should please you. 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Riff Medley (Albert Johnson, Earl Hines) 
(Am. Blue Bird OA040474) 
*** Everything Depends on You (Hines, Car- 
penter, Dunlap) (V. by Madeline 
Green and Ensemble) (Am. Blue Bird 
OA055178) 
(H.M.V. Bg389—5s. 44d.) 
040474—Hines () with Omer Simeon, Leroy 
Harris (altos); Albert ‘*‘ Bud ’’ Johnson, Robert 
Crowder (tens) ; Fel Dixon (alto, bar, tpt) ; Walter 
Fuller, Milton Fletcher, Edward Simms (pts) ; 
Edward Burke, John Ewing, Joe McLewis (imbs) ; 


Claude Roberts (zg); Quinn Wilson (b); Alvin 
Burroughs (ds). Gaaber 6, 1939. 


055178—Hines (p) with George ‘* Scoops ’’ Carey, 
Harris (alios); Johnson, Franz Jackson (tenors) ; 
Dixon (alto, bar, tpt); Harry Jackson, Rostell Reese, 
Leroy White (tpts) ; Edward Fant, Ewing, McLewis 
(tmbs); Hurley Ramey (g); Truck Parham (0); 
Burroughs (ds). December 2, 1940. 

Perhaps no one did more to give Ear] Hines’s 
band of the 1939-41 period its character than 
Albert * Bud ”’ Johnson. 

Johnson, who came from George E. Lee’s 
Kansas City Band, was responsible for many of 
the arrangements, including the all too aptly 


‘named Riff Medley. 


It was one of the recognised devices of 
Kansas City jazz to state the riff on tenor 
saxophone(s) against interjections on trumpets 
and piano embroideries, and that is exactly 
how this record opens. 

Later the procedure is reversed to some 
extent when the brass state the riff while saxo- 
phone is employed to fill in between the riff 
phrases. 

Also on the side is a good solo spot by Hines’s 
piano, and later still a fine solo passage by saxo- 
phone helps to make this by no means one of 
the worst records this band of Earl Hines’s 
from Chicago’s Grand Terrace Palais have 
made. 

Everything Depends on You takes us from fast 
swing to a slowish sentimental foxtrot ballad. 

It’s a pleasing enough little song, nicely 
treated, with a mildly rhapsodic tenor solo 
towards the end, and if the vocal by Madeline 
Green and ensemble isn’t exactly calculated to 
set the swing fans on fire, at least it is pleasantly 
tuneful and effective. 


PARLOPHONE 


Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
roe, 4 (Pinkard) (Eng. Parlophone 
CE11246) 

*** Why Begin Again (Pastel Blue) (Shavers, 
Shaw, Roye) (Eng. Parlophone 
CE11245) 

(Pudegiane R2949—5s. 44d. a” 

Lewis (g), Parnell (ds) with Derek Haw 

cl) ; Ronnie Chamberlain (sop) ; Billy Riddick (pny: : 
Dick Katz (b): Lew Nussbaum (b). June 9, 1944. 

In tackling Charlie Shavers slow Pastel Blue 
(later re-titled when, for commercial purpose, 
words were set to it, Why Begin Again) the Jazz- 
men break what is for them new ground. 

Dick Katz, who I have heard previously only 
as a tear-up pianist in faster numbers, plays a 
surprisingly tasteful and imaginative introduc- 
tion. 

Most of the side is, however, soprano solo by 
Ronnie Chamberlain. His more passionate out- 
bursts in the high register would have been none 
the less effective had they been a little more 
restrained, but all round Ronnie plays with 
style and feeling and helps materially in the 
making of a record which has character and 
colour. 
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My choice, however, goes to the faster Sugar. 

The classic small band record of this song has 
hitherto been Teddy Wilson’s (Parlophone 
R2660), on which Benny Carter played that 
inimitable opening alto solo, and it says much 
for the Jazzmen that they have made no 
attempt to borrow from it. 

In fact their version is completely original in 
conception, for which alone they deserve a 
bouquet. But they get an equally big one from 
me for an idea that is as well carried out as it is 
basically good. 


The side opens with a collective improvisa- 
tion that for style and voicing (few if any badly 
spaced harmonies arise out of the counter 
melodies) compares more than well enough 
with the work of the better American small 
improvising groups, after which Chamberlain 
and Hawkins do well splitting a chorus respec- 
tively on soprano and alto saxophones. 

Dick Katz follows, again playing more taste- 
fully and imaginatively than some of his 
previous work led one to expect from him, after 
which Derek Hawkins takes half a chorus on 
clarinet. 

This is perhaps not quite up to Derek’s usual 
form, but the side gets well into the groove 
again when the ensemble comes in for the last 
chorus, not the least effective thing in which is 
the good rhythmic idea used to open the first 
and second 8-bar phrases. 


In fact, all round the record which swings 
** healthily ”’ is full of good stuff, played in a . 
way that shows a most enlightened understand- 
ing of jazz, and what with Jack Parnell’s neat 
but exhilarating drumming, can fairly be des- 
cribed as one of the best performances any 
small home group has ever put on the wax. 


Ida Cox and Her All-Star Band (Am. N.) 
*** Hard Time Blues: (Ida Cox) (Am. Okeh 


W26241) 

*** Take Him Off My Wind (Ida Cox) (Am. 
Okeh W26242) 
(Parlophone R2948—5s. 44d.) 


Ida Cox (blues singer) with Edmond Hall (cl) 
** Hot Lips ’’ Page (tpt) ; J. C. Higginbotham (fm) 
Fletcher Henderson ( ); Charlie Christian (g); 
Artie Bernstein (5) ; Lionel Hampton (ds). 1939. 


Ida Cox was at the height of her fame in the 
1920’s when she was one of the many great 
coloured artistes featured on American Para- 
mount records. 

She still tours the country, appearing at 
theatres catering exclusively for the coloured 
folk, but such theatres have diminfshed as 
regards both their number and prestige, with a 
consequent lessening of the popularity of Miss 
Cox. 

It is a sign of the times. but none the less a 
pity. The Negro entertainers, who have given 
so much to popular music, were invariably at 
their best when entertaining their own race, and 
the dimming out of such personalities as Ida 
Cox is a loss which is not easily replaced. 

For Ida was—and for that matter still is—-a 
blues singer of no mean merit. 

Her low-pitched, powerful, almost brazen 
voice and her highly characteristic but com- 
pletely natural way of singing real blues songs 
of her own composition all added up to blues 
in the mést genuine sense of the word. 

These records, made in 1939 as the result of 
the American Okeh Company remembering 
Miss Cox and being enlightened enough to 
unearth her from her comparative obscurity, 
show that she has lost nothing of what she had 
in the earlier days—and none the less so because 
the accompaniments by “ Her All-Star Band ” 
are at least adequate, even if they are not quite so 
down to earth as the accompaniments usually 
found on the earlier made blues records. Lips 
Page fits unusually well with the singer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Those who enjoy the “ Palace of Varieties ” 
will probably go into raptures over.the record- 
ings from the sound track of the film ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie.’”’ All but one of the five tunes 
feature Tommy Trinder, who stars in the 
film. The recording is some of the best which 
I have yet heard from the sound track of a 
film, being almost as good as the majority of 
direct recordings. The first disc couples the 
title song Champagne Charlie with Everything will 
be Lovely and The Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
the latter pair occupying the second side of 
Columbia FB3050. ’Alf of ’Alf and ’ Alf occupies 
the best side of Columbia FB3051, whilst the 
second covers Betty Warren with Chorus 
singing Come on, Algernon. I cannot say that I 
found the material at all impressive, but as 
I said above those who admire the music of 
that period will probably think this the last 
word. Very much more to my liking is Adelaide 
Hall’s rendering of Sophisticated Lady, which she 
sings most admirably, and although the lyric 
is stated to be revised, it does not seem so very 
different from the original. As a coupling, she 
has chosen I’m Getting Sentimental Over You, but 
somehow or other the arrangement here seems 
rather feeble—perhaps because one is so used 
to hearing it as the Signature Tune of Tommy 
Dorsey (Decca F8467). Leslie Hutchinson 
presents one of the hit tunes of the moment and 
one which is deservedly popular—ZJ’ll Be Seeing 
You. In this, however, he does take a number of 
liberties with the original melody, and I must 
say that these do not, to my mind, improve it. 
I prefer it as it was written originally. Backing 
this up is Too Much in Love which was featured 
in the film ‘“ The Song of the Open Road.” 
As I have not heard this before, there are no 
means of knowing whether this too is altered 
—it is certainly a very pleasant number 
(H.M.V. BD1089). Sweet and Lovely, like so 
many old favourites, has been revived to feature 
in the film ‘*‘ Two Girls and a Sailor,” and 
Turner Layton takes advantage of this fact and 
gives us a first-class rendering of a tune that 
suits his style, and incidentally provides an 
opportunity for some first-class piano work. 
He backs this up with one of the best vocal 
recordings I have yet heard of the much sung 
Someday Pll Meet You Again. ‘This is evidently 
one of the tunes which grows on one, as on 
previous occasions I have been somewhat 
sceptical of its attractions but found that 
having heard it on a good many discs recently, 
it has a certain charm (Columbia FB3052). 
Bing Crosby turns Cowboy to sing Ridin’ 
Down the Canyon and San Fernando Valley. Both 
are excellent and are, in fact, just Bing, but I 
listened in vain for his famous whistle as both 
have a sort of melody in which one would 
expect to find it (Brunswick 03528). .Vera 
Lynn chooses, I feel, rather unsuitable titles 
for her current offering; neither J Couldn't 
Sleep a Wink Last Night nor Long Ago sound 
really right from the lips of a female vocalist. 
Those who do not accept this point of view 
will, no doubt, think them charming and in 
fairness one must say that this artiste sings 
as well as ever (Decca F8466). Maxine 
Sullivan makes a welcome reappearance and 
adopts a somewhat more modest style than is 
usual for her to sing When Your Lover Has Gone 
and My Ideal, the latter well-known as from the 
film ‘* Playboy of Paris.”’ Of the two, I prefer 
the former as it has, at least, a certain amount 
of originality and just a little of her old rather 
individualistic manner. The orchestral portion 





DANCE 


of this disc could have been better, it rather 
lacks punch (Brunswick 03531). Finally we 
have yet another recording of MacNamara’s 
Band—this time from Dorothe Morrow’s 
Aristocrats. ‘This is a most exciting version 
and exceptionally well done, with everybody 
pulling his or her full weight, the harmonising 
being of very high standard. Less satisfactory is 
the coupling, I’m Going Back to Where I Come 
From, and although everyone tries equally 
hard, it lacks that rather infectious gaiety so 
notable on the other side (Columbia FB3054). 


By H.S. 


Light Music 


Carroll Gibbons springs a surprise by 
recording this month as Carroll Gibbons and 
his String Quintette, although in point of 
fact this really boils down to a piano solo with 
a string background. The titles are both too 
well-known to require any particular comment 
—Sleepy Lagoon and Jeannie With the Light 
Brown Hair. Although both are quite interest- 
ing, there is nothing outstanding about either 
and personally I prefer to hear Carroll playing 
unaccompanied in his more accustomed 
manner (Columbia FB3055). The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me offer a very attractive 
and tuneful new slow-foxtrot entitled [’m in 
Love With Someone, this being one of the best 


items I have heard from this combination for 


some little time. Backing it up is Don’t Sweet- 
heart Me, which is briskly played, very well- 
known and entirely satisfactory from all points 
of view (Parlophone F2039). Reginald Dixon 
strings together a series of numbers from some 
of the most tuneful musical shows under the 
title of Romberg Reminiscences. As may be 
expected, The Serenade from ‘‘ The Student 
Prince,’ Lover, Come Back to Me from “‘ New 
Moon” and the Desert Song Waltz all feature 
in this medley which is, as always, excellently 
played and recorded, although this time it is 
perhaps just a shade light in the bass (Regal 
MR3740). Jimmy Leach’s New Organo- 
lians with Harry Farmer at the Hammond 
Organ contrive to play part of Bucalossi’s 

Grasshoppers’ Dance in rumba style, and what is 
more extraordinary make it sound most 
attractive. In fact, the several changes of tempo 
throughout have brightened up what must be 
admitted as a slightly monotonous item. The 
coupling is a rather famous old waltz, Fascina- 
tion, and this introduces Cyril Shane with a 
vocal chorus (Columbia FB3053). The Milt 
Herth Trio also, of course, use the Hammond 
Organ to display a completely different 
technique from that used on the previous disc. 
Here they exploit to a considerable extent the 
extraordinary staccato effects of which this 
instrument is capable, and it is for the novel 
style of playing that both these titles are note- 
worthy as neither of the tunes are anything 
out of the ordinary, being J Want to go Back to 
West Virginia and on the other side, Sleepy 
Town Train. The former has a vocal by Jimmy 
Blair which could well have been omitted 
(Brunswick 03532). Quite apart from the 
recording of the usual Six Hits of the Day 
Medley, No. 57, Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band have also made a rousing version of 
The Quack, Quack Song and couple it with a 
new novelty number entitled Roll Me Over, 
in which Leslie Douglas produces a really 
full-blooded chorus which is good fun (Rex 
10211). The aforementioned medley, by the 
way, includes such items as Lilli Marlene, It’s 
Love, Love, Love and I'll Get By and is on Rex 
10210. Roland Peachy and his Royal 
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Hawaiians produce a surprisingly good version 
of Jroquois in which, of course, is featured 
Peachy’s famous Electric Guitar. This instru- 
ment produces a most amazing range of tones 
and is apparently equivalent, both in scope and 
volume, to a whole battery of the ordinary steel 
stringed guitars. The coupling is By the Waters 
of Minnetonka, but I’m afraid that this is too 
hackneyed for even the most novel arrangement 
to inspire much interest (Decca F8462). 


Dance 


I found Geraldo’s recording of the old jazz 
favourite, Deed I Do, most impressive. The 
number has been well arranged and is excel- 
lently played with outstanding work from every 
section, particular praise being due to piano 
and drums. Over and above all this, the 
recording is first-class. The coupling, San 
Fernando Valley, although equally well played 

and recorded, has not quite got that something 
which puts it in the top rank as a tune, but it is 
a presentable enough backing (Parlophone 
F2041). The second disc from this band links 
Swinging on a Star from Bing Crosby’s film 
“Going My Way” with Don’t Sweetheart Me. 
The former has a nicely arranged vocal from 
Johnny Green with the Ensemble, whilst the 
latter features Sally Douglas. Here again the 
recording is excellent (Parlo. F2040). Ambrose 
and His Orchestra with Anne Shelton sing- 
ing, also introduce San Fernando Valley, but 
failed to arouse any great interest. The reverse 
which carries Till Stars forget to Shine, was, I 
thought, much the better of the pair, being a 
pleasant if quite ordinary slow foxtrot (Decca 
F8465). Eric Winstone also picks a tune from 
**Going My Way ’’—-this time The Day After 
Forever, and if this is not quite so melodious as 
‘** Swinging on a Star,” it has compensation in 
the lyric which is well handled by Alan Kane, 
who also handles the singing in You’re My 
Little Pin-up Girl, which is, of course, the title 
song from the film of similar name (H.M.V. 
BD5858). Harry Leader introduces a couple 
of titles which I have not heard before—a waltz, 
If You ever go to Ireland, which is pleasant and 
straightforward, and J.et’s Sing a Song, a quick- 
step which appears to have been based on the 
traditional Boy Scout Bugle Band theme. 
Good orchestration makes this more amusing 
than perhaps this broad statement might lead 
one to believe, although the lyric is, to my mind, 
a little monotonous (Regal MR3741). Jimmy 
Dorsey plays an old friend, Blue Skies, in a 
manner which renders it almost unrecognisable. 
Although the arrangement is not unpleasant, I 
must say that I would have felt happier to have 
recognised the theme a little more frequently 
throughout the disc. The backing here is Some 
Day, Sweetheart, which does little more than fill 
in the other side (Brunswick 03529). There isa 
very good version of I’ll be Around, played by 
Frank Weir and His Orchestra, which 
includes an excellent vocal by Maris Wright, 
and this is coupled with Clarinet a la King, in 
which the soloist is Frank Weir. ‘The whole of 
this side is exceptionally well played and the 
solo work outstanding (Decca F8468). The 
Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra pack a 
real wallop into their recording of Concerto for 
Drums. This contains quite a lot of music and 
does not boil down to percussion solo as the title 
might lead one to suppose. More or less similar 
remarks apply to the backing, Rhapsody for 
Reeds, as here again the whole orchestra is 
featured to a greater or lesser degree. Both 
sides are well recorded and should please 
swing enthusiasts (Decca F8472). Josephine 
Bradley and Her Ballroom Orchestra 
present four very satisfactory strict-tempo non- 
vocal items in the shape of Jn Times Like These, 
slow foxtrot, linked with It’s Love, Love, Love, 
quickstep (Decca F8469), and a waltz—Beautiful 
Love, with a very pleasant recording of Some 
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Charlie — Carl Barriteau and his Orchestra 


F 8475 | iS, in't 
F 8473 Piano Medley No. D75 23 enatiaaiaatina aetna 


Intro: ‘‘ Long ago (and far away),"’ Minor mood 


‘It's love, love, love,’’ ‘I'll be seeing 

you,’’ ‘‘ Time alone will tell,’’ Anne Shelton 

‘‘A lovely way to spend an evening,’’ with Stanley Black and his Orchestra 
‘“ Goodnight, wherever you are.”’ F 8479 I'll be seeing you 


Echo of a Serenade 


The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 
(By permission of the Air Council) 


F 8477 Gl. Jive , 
Milkman keep those bottles quiet 


Ambrose and his Orchestra 


F 8476 Swingin’ on a star 
The same little words 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra 


F 8474 Steppin’ out at midnight 
| left my sugar standing in the rain 


The Street Singer 
(Arthur Tracy) 


F 8478 I'll be seeing you 
_Long ago and far away 
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‘‘Maximum Playing Time — 
Minimum Record Wear ’ 


’ 


Thus we advertised Davey Thorns when 
they were first introduced, several years ago. 
Time, and the many testimonials we continue 
to receive from regular users, show that ours 
was not an exaggerated claim. Davey Thorns 
are made from carefully selected cactus 
spines, and are specially treated to ensure 
durability, coupled with high quality repro- 
duction. A packet of 8 costs 3/5 (postage 3d.). 
Other Davey accessories which are in 
steady demand by those who value their 
records are: 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING (for reconditioning 
worn records and facilitating the playing of 
** difficult ’’ discs)—3/5. 

DAVEY RECORD BRUSH—7/1. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


brings to the notice of its readers those 
records in each month’s new issues that are 
worthy of addition to their collection. What 
is equally important, in these days of high 
prices, is that it warns them against record- 
ings which are not up to the highest standards. 
Annual subscription 4/6. (Specimen copy 44d.) 


Records to the value of 60/- or more 
(exclusive of tax) are sent post free. 
Postage and packing on smaller quanti- 
ties (but not less than three), 2/-. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lrtp 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princess Theatre) 
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TAUBER _ 


—— 3 
with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehi 
Plaisir D’Amour (Fleeting 

Love). Martini - - > RO 20532 
Serenade. Joselli - -) 





and his Orchestra 


Don’t sweetheart me - ~ }F 2040 
Swinging on a Star - - ° 

San Fernando Valley - ° ~ : 
‘Deed | do ~ ° e _ }F 204 





BILLY THORBURN’S The Organ, Dance Band and Me 
Don’t sweetheart me; I’m in love with someone - F 2039 


1944 SUPER RHYTHM-—STYLE SERIES 
IDA COX and her All-Star Band : 
Hard time Blues ; Take him off my mind - R 2948 


VIC LEWIS AND JACK PARNELL’S JAZZ MEN 
Why begin again; Sugar - . - - R 2949 


PARLOPHONE 

















THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 











SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
*“Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now — munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
vest on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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Day I'll Meet You Again, quick-step (Decca 
¥8470). 

Listed, but not available in time for review, 
are the following: Joe Loss and His Orches- 
tra—San Fernando Valley and Swinging on a Star 
(H.M.V. BD5859) ; The First Few Days and 
I’m in Love with Someone (H.M.V. BD5860). 
Victor Silvester and His Ballroom Orches- 
tra— You're the Dream, I’m the Dreamer and 
Long Ago (Columbia FB3056); Goodnight, 
Wherever You Are and It Had to be You (Columbia 
FB3057). 


Music While You Work 


The Studio Orchestra—All My Life, I'll 
Get By, Amor, Amor, I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink Last 
Night on Decca M“W255 ; What Do You Do in 
the Infantry ? Don’t Sweetheart Me, Lilli Marlene, 
We Don’t Know Where We're Going, on Decca 
MW256. Reg. Burston and the London 
Coliseum Orchestra—Step Lightly and The 
Flash of Steel on Decca M“W257. 





NINE NEW WORKS OF PROMISE 


Special interest attaches to the first list of 
recommended works just announced by the 
Committee for the Promotion of New Music 
(set up by the arrangers, compilers and copyists 
section of the Musicians’ Union last year) 
because it is stated that the Decca Company 
has undertaken to record the works recom- 
mended. 


Out of 110 works performed at studio 
recitals of chamber music and experimental 
rehearsals of orchestral music, nine have been 
selected which, “‘in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, merit a wide hearing in the normal 
concert repertoire.” 


We regret we have no space for the full list 
of works, but the only orchestral one is 
Humphrey Searle’s ‘‘ Night Music for Chamber 
Orchestra,” which was played for the Com- 
mittee by the L.S.O., cond. Constant Lambert. 
It has a playing time of nine minutes.. The 
other composers represented are William 
Alwyn, William Busch, Roy Douglas, Ben- 
jamin Frankel (two works), Robin Orr, Franz 
Reizenstein, Matyas, Seiber. Readers interest- 
ed in complete details should get the report 
from the Secretary-Otganiser, Garden Flat, 6 
Lancaster Drive, London, N.W.3. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Nen-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 





ACOUSTIC 
Medium ie I2for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. - be .. lOfor 3/4 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. -. for 3/4 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
, SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingstene 2047. 
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HOW AND WHY? 


By G. D. ROWLEY, B.Sc. 


rR. GRANT’S analysis of “ Readers’ 

Choice ” stimulates an inquiry into methods 
and motives for building up a record collection, 
and it is in the hope of assisting collectors and 
enthusiasts of limited resources and unlimited 
aspirations, like myself, that I venture the 
following summary. How far is popular taste 
represented in these lists? What influenced 
readers in their selection of “‘ the best” ? Is it 
the primary importance of the work itself ? Or 
the masterly performance ? Or the realistic 
recording which, perhaps, recalls a particular 
concert preformance or stirs up memories of 
that wonderful day when the music reaily 
** struck home ”’ for the first time and the whole 
work of art stood suddenly revealed like the 
unveiling of a monument ? - 

To press the point further, why are some 
works so well represented and others absent ? 
Can the reader who selects Sargent’s “ Barber 
of Seville’? Overture ever have heard Tos- 
canini doing the same work ? 

In an attempt to clarify the situation. let us 
consider the criteria influencing the selection 
of records under the four principal headings 
given below. They are : 

1. Quality of the Music 

2. Interpretation and Performance 
3. Recording 7 
4. Reproduction. 

1 and 2. It is easy to have a strong personal 
bias in the first two cases and prefer a par- 
ticular pet conductor, composer or soloist, 
irrespective of whether they are well treated by 
the recording companies or not. Some of the 
great contemporary composers have realised to 
the full the value of the gramophone and com- 
mitted to wax indelible records of their own 
works—Elgar, for example—and a precious 
heritage they leave for future musicians. It is 
interesting to ponder over the possible price of 
such original records in years to come, especi- 
ally if the present-day tendencies for soaring 
prices were to continue! Others, like Rach- 
maninov, have scorned the thought of posterity, 
and left their admirers hungry for more and 
better musical keepsakes. 

I think it is the general experience of col- 
lectors that the records that make the most 
immediate appeal almost invariably tend to 
lose their charm after a few playings, whereas 
the real “ evergreen”’ favourites are those that 
begin slowly and uncertainly, that demand con- 
centrated attention and frequent repetition 
before digestion is completed, and even then at 
each new hearing reveal some fresh facet, some 
nuance, some subtlety that had escaped pre- 
vious notice. It is here, 1 teel certain, that the 
amateur realises more clearly than by any other 
standards the genius of composers such as 
Beethoven or Sibelius, and how better could 
this be brought about than through the agency 
of the gramophone ? Here, too, lies a distinction 
from the superficialities of our modern jazz or 
swing ‘‘music’’ which exhausts any interest that 
it might arouse after the first hearing. 

» far as recordings are concerned one is, 
alas! rarely able to hear all the available 
versions of a work nowadays before making 
one’s choice, and even were this always possible, 
accurate judgment in the crowded confines of 
the average music shop is not easy. Hence the 
need to rely on the verdict of others, and the 
value of “‘ Second Reviews ”’ and other contri- 
butions to THE GRAMOPHONE, as well as 
E.M.G.’s useful booklet “‘ The Art of Record 
Buying ”—now unfortunately out of print. 

The remarkable recent advances in recording 


are indeed encouraging and the wartime issues 
an indisputable instance of quality in preference 
to quantity. 

4. Finally, reproduction: the amateur with 
his record-player or portable ; the expert with 
his theories of wave-filters, treble response, cps. 
and dbs or lifebelts and massive horns. 
Clearly, no machine, however fine, will improve 
upon a poor record although it may presume to 
do so by distracting one’s attention away from 
the weaknesses ; happily, however, the opposite 
state of affairs is more often the case, and the 
enthusiast spends his time striving to improve 
and perfect in order to do full justice to all 
that the wax holds latent. Sometimes I think 
the person with the not-so-musical ear comes off 
best, for he is oblivious to the minor imperfec- 
tions that provide a constant source of irritation 
to his superiors ! 

There are hence at least four factors to be 
taken into account when one is selecting records 
for a collection, the (hypothetical) ideal case 
being when all are satisfied to perfection. In 
practice, an unlimited variety of half-way stages 
exist—as examples (leaving out of account the 
reproduction side for the moment), a com- 
paratively trivial work can commend itself to 
the listener by virtue of a superlatively fine per- 
formance and recording, as Boult’s H.M.V. 
recording of Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Caprice Italien ” ; 
at the other extreme, an acknowledged classic 
can be spoilt by misinterpretation, or bad 
recording, or both, as the much-maligned 
Toscanini-Horowitz Brahms B flat major 
Piano Concerto which, while admirable in 
itself as a substitute for “‘ Night on the Bare 
Mountain,” would surely make the composer 
turn in his grave if he could hear it! Ona 
second-rate gramophone these differences would 
of course be hardly appreciable. 


It remains often a very difficult matter to 
choose between an indifferent performance 
well-recorded, and a first-class interpretation 
spoilt by studio damping, echoes, poor bass or 
other faults of recording. Lovers of Sibelius’s 
Seventh Symphony have such a choice to face 
in the two versions now available (Golschmann 
and Koussevitsky). On the other hand, dis- 
criminating musicians are much fewer in 
number than amateurs, and there is a general 
preference for romantic, intensely personal 
interpretations rather than cold, unemotional 
ones, however authentic the latter may be. 
Who would not, for example, select the homely 
charm of Mboiseiwitsch’s ‘‘ Emperor” in 
preference to Schnabel ? 


By way of conclusion, I would suggest that 
the principal value of Mr. Grant’s analysis lies 
in its providing a selection of the finest record- 
ings for the exploitation of discerning collectors, 
rather than representing the complete musical 
tastes of the public in general. Vagaries of 
popular taste as influenced by the B.B.C. and 


the Cinema in “ plugging ” certain works, often 


‘at the expense of others ; the absence of good 


recordings (but for which such perennial 
favourites as the overtures Rosamunde, Mari- 
tana, or Mendelssohn’s “ Scottish ” Symphony 
would surely have appeared) ; the present-day 
reaction against heavy, ponderous works in 
preference for the bright, ‘* gloom-chaser ”’ 
type ; these and other less direct causes as well 
as those outlined above all influence one’s 
choice of records, and make a collection a very 
personal affair providing interesting insights 
into the character and artistic tendencies of 
the collector. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Taz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Gramophone Recitals for the C.M.F. 

At last, after nearly a year devoid of music I 
have contacted an Army Musical Society which 
arranges gramophone recitals wherever they 
go and am now greedily partaking of the 
attractive “‘ dishes ’’ served up at these concerts 
(how right my mother is when she says that 
‘** music is food for the soul’). 

The Society is named after a village in North 
Africa where it was first formed. They have 
quite a comprehensive library of records which 
must have had quite an extensive roaming 
career and a great amount of credit is due to 
its guardians for keeping it together so well 
through all the hazards accompanying so many 
moves. 

At present recitals are given on Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays. 

The first concert consisted of the following 
works : Ov. Der Freischiitz (Weber) by Fiedler 
and the Boston Prom. Orch. : Slavonic Dance 
Nos. 8 and g (Dvorak) by Talich and the 
Czech Phil.: Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini with Moiseiwitsch and the 
L.P.O. ; Beethoven’s 7th—Toscanini and the 
New York Phil. 

To hear a programme like this after so many 
months’ denial was quite overwhelming. More 
than ever I realised the important part played 
by music in my life. My technical knowledge 
is practically nil, but the mere fact of listening 
to the music and allowing the beauty of it to 
soak into the mind, to thrill or soothe as it 
will, is enough to create a feeling of content- 
ment whatever the state of the material world 
may be. 

I went to the second programme and again 
I came away rejoicing, after hearing the 
Leonora No. 1 Ov.—Toscanini and _ the 
B.B.C. Orchestra ; Mozart’s charming Clarinet 
Concerto with R. Kell and L.P.O.; and my 
favourite orchestra playing, what for me is the 
best loved of Beethoven’s Symphonies—the 
‘“‘Eroica.”” I shall never forget how that pro- 
foundly moving “ Marcia funébre ”’ played in 
the twilight of this still summer evening stirred 
my emotions as it has never done before. 

I am hoping these will be the first of many 
visits to this series of concerts. 


Gnr. K. J. Rosperts (C.M.F.) 


Records for Isolated Units 

As you doubtless know, Recorded Music 
Circles are becoming increasingly popular 
among members of H.M. Forces, but probably 
most of all in small isolated Units like ourselves 
—situated 14 miles from a town in one direction 
and 20 miles from a town in the opposite 
direction. We are therefore thrown upon our 
own resources both for our entertainment and 
for our educational and cultural activities. 

For a year past we have managed to main- 
tain a weekly programme of gramophone records 
for our men, but they want more and more. It 
has been usually possible to get a weekly box 
through the District Educational H.Q., or, 
when they have failed us, the local R.A.F. unit 
has helped us out. We have also managed to 
buy a certain number of records from our own 
small unit funds. 

Would any reader care to give just one disc 
from their collection of classical records to help 
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us enlarge the scope of our own efforts ? We 
have used ours again and again, and feel that 
if we could get some more, we would like to 
pass our present collection on to some other 
Unit that has not heard them. 
B. D. N. Siuinson, Capt. 
(Education Officer 307th Holding Bn.) 
Rhosneigr, Anglesey. 


A Plaint from Canada 

I buy THE GRAMOPHONE every month and 
read it from cover to cover. It is tantalising to 
see the many fine records that are next to 
unobtainable in Canada just now ... Ihave, 
however, just placed an order with one of your 
advertisers, so I am hoping for the best. 

Many Canadians collect, whenever they can, 
English records because of the high standard of 
recording technique, which is still being main- 
tained in spite of the war. Also in the case of 
popular music, many English dance bands do 
not play jive, and this is a refreshing change as 
it is almost impossible on this continent to buy 
recorded dance music other than jive, and it is 
not often heard on the radio. There is one 
Toronto station that plays Billy Thorburn, 
Moreton and Kaye, Mantovani, etc., almost 
every morning, and this programme has a 
large following. I am sorry to see in your paper 
such lengthy reviews (often longer than those 
given to the best classical records) regarding 
swing music, while only passing mention is 
made of Geraldo, Carroll Gibbons, and those 
mentioned. Are the sales of dance records in 
England such that this policy of reviewing is 
logical ? 

I always use fibre needles and have a needle 
sharpener. I find the B.C.N’s the best I have 
located so far. They do not last quite as long 
as some American makes made from thorns, 
but their frequency range is greater and the 
“ highs ”’ are not lost as on some other makes 
over here. 

I hope that after the war there will be records 
by Sidney Torch, Patricia Rossborough, and 
Robinson Cleaver, whom we have missed and 
that English records will still be available here 
to all who appreciate and enjoy them. 

GeorceE N. LE PAN. 
Toronto, Can. (by Airgraph). 


What Do Readers Say ? 


Now that interest in British music is growing, 
stimulated by the increasing interest shown 
towards it by the State, as exemplified by the 
C.E.M.A. grants, etc., and the work of the 
British Council, it might prove interesting and 
instructive if readers of THE GRAMOPHONE were 
to send in a list of, say, a dozen British works 
which they personally would choose to have 
recorded in the present series. An article could 
then be written based on them, giving some 
indication of the general trend of thought in 
this country on the subject. Not with any 
intention of influencing the hitherto excellent 
choice of the British Council, but purely as a 
matter of interest to those who are proud rather 
than ashamed to admit an admiration for 
British music. 

As it would seem that the present series are 
restricted to choral and orchestral music of the 
renaissance period, it would perhaps be as well 
if readers were similarly to limit their choice. 
As an example, I quote my own choice: 
Delius—Song of the High Hills (under 
Beecham) ; V. Williams—Pastoral Symphony 
(preferably Liverpool Phil., under V. Williams 
or Boult) ; Britten—Sinfonia da Requiem ; 
Rawsthorne—Pianoforte Concerto ; Tippet— 
Concerto for Double String Orchestra ; Hadley 
—The Trees So High (under Hadley) ; Bax— 
Seventh Symphony ; Lambert—Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament ; Walton—Sinfonia Con- 
certante (Liverpool Phil., under Walton) ; 
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Berkeley—Symphony ; Rubbra—Third Sym- 
phony. A. GorpDON LOVGREEN. 
Liverpool 18. 


After War ‘‘ Service ”’ 


I venture to suggest that, for post-war con- 
ditions, all the leading makers of radiogram and 
wireless sets should seriously consider the ques- 
tion of setting up service depots in the large 
cities and advertise that fact through their 
dealers. It would be a great advantage to all 
gramophone and wireless enthusiasts if they 
could obtain expert personal service for their 
own particular instrument instead of having to 
depend on the services of the local dealer. 

It appears impossible for any dealer to be 
fully conversant with the intricacies of all the 
various makes. Beyond their sphere of sales- 
manship I feel that the majority of dealers are 
outstepping their capabilities when it comes to 
diagnosing the cause of a failure with a high 
class instrument and I believe that many good 
sets have been unjustly condemned on this 
account. 

The makers of first-class domestic appliances, 
such as vacuum cleaners and refrigerators pro- 
vide service facilities and, from actial experi- 
ence I can say that same is a great success 
and well worth the charges which are made for 
replacement parts and the service given. If a 
similar scheme was available for radiogram and 
wireless sets, it would be of great assistance, not 
only to the consumer but also to the maker of 


‘the instrument, and, in those days of specialisa- 


tion, I think that more intimate contact between 
the manufacturer and his customer is essential. 
Kirkcaldy. James Bairp. 


The Record Collector 
Replying to correspondents : 

(a) Much obliged for information re Francesco 
d’Andrade ; better late then never. 

(6) The Introduction to ‘‘ The Record Col- 
lector ”’ gives the reason for the exclusion 
of Bellincioni’s Pathé discs, which was not 
due either to ignorance nor to oversight. 

(c) Yes, Olitzka sang on the occasion quoted ; 

so did Ternina, Mantelli, and Suzanne 

Adams ; but the occasion was something 

of a musical beanfeast. However, I erred. 

I do not know whether Ackté was “ well 

known ”’ when she sang Nedda in 1902 

with de Reszke. Why was de Reszke’s 

appearance in the “ Pagliacci ”’ ill-advised? 

Answer, please. 

(e) “* Major gaps ”’ (sic) in “* The Record Col- 
lector’ ? These must be filled ; but what 
are they ? 

(f) The Bonci-Kubelik ‘ advertising demon- 
stration ’’ record appeared I think in 1905. 
There was a second in 1907 by Zenatello 
and others. 

(g) A new recording of the Elgar Violin 
Concerto ? Is there anything the matter 
with the Menuhin-Elgar performance ? 

Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 


(d 


al 


Beethoven Recordings 

Lt. Brown (August) says “ there is not asingle 
recording of a Beethoven symphony in the 
catalogue that can compare in matter of 
recording with, say, Beecham’s 2nd of Brahms’ 
(or Weingartner’s) or the Capriccio Italien 
of the B.B.C. orchestra.” 

That may be true of recording technique, 
surface noise, etc., but which living conductor, 
I should like to know, is going to pit his brains 
against Toscanini’s in conducting the First and 
the Pastoral symphonies ? He will be wasting 
his time. With a very considerable experience 
of recordings behind me I feel that we owe 
more to H.M.V. for bringing those two wonder- 
ful performances into our homes than for 
anything else they have done. 

At last we listen to the First Symphony as 
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genuine Beethoven, while, when conducted as 
it is by Toscanini, the Pastoral Symphony 
becomes one of the most magically beautiful 
works I have ever heard. No longer a dull 
‘also ran”? among Beethoven’s symphonies it 
takes its place right at the top of the list. The 
recordings of these two works are the last in 
‘my collection that I shall part with. 


Edgware. Rosert LORENZ. 


Pleasure from Gershwin 


I feel that I must reply to Mr. Craig’s 
peculiar letter (August), concerning my opinion 
of the Gershwin Pianoforte Concerto. These 
are my final words on this matter. 

Mr. Craig states two “ difficulties’ about 
Gershwin. The first does not apply to me, as I 
know nothing of Mr. Whiteman’s orchestra 
(my recording is by the New York Philhar- 
monic). The second difficulty is silly, because 
Mr. Craig says in one breath that orchestras 
are reluctant to play the concerto because of 
the difficulty of the work as scored, and in the 
next that it should be appreciated as “ one of 
the simpler things of this age.” 

What do I find in the work ? A first move- 
ment, atrociously scored for orchestra but with 
moderate piano writing, and containing the 
most boring and gawky first theme I have ever 
heard, followed by a lopsided second (a Liszt 
to starboard, one might say). The second 
movement, after a “ blues” start, develops 
a tune of sickly sentimentality, and the finale, 
Allegro con brio (suggest Allegro nauseo), after 
much mumbo-jumbo from the orchestra and 
jiggery-pokery from the piano, culminates in a 
statement of the gawky first movement tune, 
thus finishing where it started. There is also 
much gong-walloping during the finale. Now, 
do these “‘ beautiful tunes and phrases ’’ make 
up a good Piano Concerto ? Poor George, he 
was doing his best. 

But somebody ought to have told him. 

J. R. Cutsnaw, 
S-Lieut. (A), R.N.V.R. 


The above was written before S/Lt. Culshaw 
saw Corporal Pastene’s article last month, 
and he now writes: 

Corporal Pastene is quite wrong when he 
assumes that my evntelee of American music 
ends with the concerto. On the contrary, I 
have nothing but admiration for such works as 
the symphonies of Harris, Barber’s Violin 
Concerto and Adagio for strings and very many 
others. I.consider Copland to be supreme in 
the realm of intelligent film music, and inci- 
dently, prefer the Boston Symphony under 
Koussevitzky to any other orchestra I have 
every heard. 

In view of these facts, I hope that Corporal 
Pastene will not regard me as one who is 
** condescending to American music.” I would 
also be extremely pleased to have him introduce 
me to some of the American music I do not 
know. And in return, as each of us have 
equally good opinions of Walton, Lambert and 
Bax, I: would be delighted to introduce him 
to the real. Elgar. 


Sir Henry Wood 


With reference to Sir Adrian Boult’s broad- 
cast appreciation of the late Sir Henry Wood’s 
brilliant conducting of Beethoven’s 7th Sym- 
phony on July 28th. No doubt the B.B.C. 
recorded this performance, and we think it 
would be a fine gesture if it were to be released 
for sale to the public via H.M.V. or Columbia 
Companies ; the proceeds of which could be 
given to the Henry Wood Concert Hall Fund. 

There must be many people like ourselves 
who were unable to listen to a single “‘ Prom.” 
broadcast this year, and in view of the fact that 
it is some time since Sir Henry’s last recording 
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was made, we feel sure this effort would be 
much appreciated by all of his admirers. 
Joun A. FRENCH, LEsTER S. SHARP, 
J. J. VENABLEs, Capt., R.A.S.C., for the 
whole of 39 Coy. (G.T.) (425 men). 


Letters in Brief 

Gnr. G. SEwarp (C.M.F.) (by Air Letter) is 
in Italy ; found Viscount Lascelles’ and other 
Continental issues useful; hopes to get along 
to the H.M.V. shop in Naples and has managed 
to do a bit of collecting of first-rate Italian opera 
stars’ records. Asks if readers can identify 
three records: Phonotype, M1895-1896, Stabat 
Mater (Pergolesi), sung by Fernando de Lucia ; 
G. and T. single-sided, GC53346, Valse 
de Traviata, sung by Olimpia Boronat, St. 
Petersburg. 

Sic. N. H. Hawke (Algiers) has heard 
recitals by the French pianist, Paul Loyonnet, 
and the Polish pianist, Niedzielski, and asks for 
information regarding them and their standing. 
Enjoyed our (Feb.) article on various recordings 
of Chopin and requests that Beethoven’s Piano 
Sonatas be similarly discussed. 

Mr. Lionet Duntoep (A.M.D.W., Air 
Headquarters, R.A.F., Freetown, Sierra Leone) 
(by Airgraph) adds this to his letter in our 
August issue: “‘ I wonder whether collectors 
are aware of the dashing portrait of d’Andrade 
as Don Giovanni reproduced in the early 
Pelican Special ‘Modern German Art’? 
Unfortunately here, without my reference 
books, I cannot recall the German artist’s 
name.” He asks us to print his full address 
(above) for readers who may care to correspond 
with him. 

Mr. PeTrer BramipGe (London, W.C.1) 
wants a recording of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion”? Symphony—‘‘ very popular in the 
repertoire of Toscanini,” and his Overture, 
** A Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage.” He 
regrets the Columbia deletion of Mengelberg’s 
Cherubini “ Anacreon”’ Overture, which, to 
his mind, “rivalled even the overtures of 
Beethoven.” 

Mr. A. L. Hitt (Jordans, Bucks), endorsing 
the British Council’s “‘ recognition of a much- 
neglected native artist” in sponsoring E. J. 
Moeran’s Symphony recording, asks that the 
B.C. follow this with his lovely Violin Concerto, 
and that the Companies should record “‘ some 
of his beautifully-wrought songs and chamber 
music.” 

Mr. Eric J. Astripce (Burwood, N.S.W., 
Aus.) seeks a new orchestral recording of 
Gounod’s *‘ Mirella” Overture, regretting that 
the only version was the deleted B.B.C. Mil. 
Band. 

Mr. WiiiiaAm A. H. WEtsmMAN (Bath) asks 
for a large-scale suite from the “ sweetly-sad 
ballet music’’: to ‘“ Giselle”? of Adolphe 
Adam, by the L.P.O., as soon as this orchestra 
returns to recording. Next, Cyril Smith and 
Phyllis Sellick (“‘ obviously the finest piano duo 


in this country now’”’) in Mozart’s Double- 


Piano Sonata, K.448. Then the Brahms 
Liebeslieder-waltzer by the B.B.C. Singers ; 
Mozart’s entire motet, ‘* Exultate Jubilate,” 
(by Margaret Field-Hyde) ; and, finally, “ we 
are still waiting patiently for the British Council 
to tackle Rritten’s Sinfonia da Requiem.” 

L. A. C. Husss (Green’s Norton), endorsing 
Cpl. Pastene’s plaint (Sept.) for works by 
American composers to have stronger represen- 
tation here, and asks that these recordings from 
U.S. be made available to familiarise us with 
American composers: Hanson’s “ Lament for 
Beowulf”; Harl McDonald’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, or his First Sym- 
phony ; Roy Harris’ Chorale for String Sextet, 
or his Piano Quintet (1939). 

Major G. W. Morey, R.A.M.C., entertain- 
ment and Welfare Officer, Military Hospital, 
Lincoln, would welcome any “ classical ”’ 
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gramophone records for the 60 patients in the 
hospital. Readers who can oblige should 
address as above. 

Mr. Cuinton Gray-Fisk (St. John’s Wood) 
—we quote: “* Two years ago you allowed me 
to draw attention in these columns to the 
shocking, .scandalous, and incomprehensible 
neglect of Cyril Scott.” To-day, records of one 
song, two piano pieces and a violin transcrip- 
tion. We quote again: “ His work is ostracised 
by the gramophone and the bureaucratised 
B.B.C. in favour of decadent, drooling, droning 
drivel manufactured by a gang of degenerates— 
both native and foreign.” But if there is a 
reason, what can it be ? 

Bor. G. Jennincs (C.M.F.—by Air 
Letter) gives an interesting account of the 
musical facilities available for the Allied Forces 
in Italy, but far too long to quote, especially as 
so little of it is at all gramophonic except by 
reflection. An illuminating remark: “ Just 
why the powers that be should suddenly wake 
up to the fact that a demand for music does 
exist, after doing nothing for over four years of 
war ... but better late than never. I do 
think they deserve a heartfelt vote of thanks 
from all music lovers in Italy.” 

Mr. D. R. C. Pearson (Radcliffe, Nr. 
M/c) asks for the Vaughan Williams Piano 
Concerto and his “ Pastoral” Symphony, 
challenging Mr. Shard’s (Aug.) suggestion that 
as an older work it is not entitled to considera- 
tion for recording. And among neglected com- 
posers he asks, what of Alan Rawsthorne, whose 
‘* Bagatelles” are his only record representa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Patrick BRAHAN (Leeds): “ Richard 
Specht, Brahms’ biographer, says of the 
Master’s Second Piano Concerto: ‘It has 
poetry that is not yet within measurable distance 
of exercising its full sway over mankind. . 

Its time will come once the music of our own 
days has become aware of Art’s dignity. .. . 
Like all true and great things, it can wait. . . .’ 
With this in mind, I recently bought a recording 
of the work made by Wilhelm Backhaus—a 
superb rendering! At the third hearing I 
realised the great meaning of Specht’s words.”’ 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


BIRMINGHAM. — _ Erdington Gramophone 
Society commenced its second winter session 
on September 28th. It is now established on a 
sound footing and an attractive programme has 
been arranged for the winter months. The 
Secretary, Miss M. Locker, 110, Kingsbury _ 
Road, Erdington, Birmingham, 24, will gladly 
send particulars to any music-lover in the 
district. 

Bristot.—The City of Bristol Gramophone 
Society concluded their summer season of pro- 
grammes with a visit from Mr. Alec Robertson, 
who discussed “The Musi¢ Lover as Critic.” 
‘The meeting was one of the most successful the 
Society has ever held and a large audience were 
thoroughly entertained. The winter programme 
commenced on September 25th with the 
Society in new and more comfortable quarters 
at the Education Centre, Broadweir. Forth- 
coming meetings include : October gth, ‘‘ The 
History and Evolution of the Gramophone 
Record,” by Mr. Peter Bessell, of Bath ; Oct. 
23rd, “‘ The Music of Vaughan Williams,” by 
the Hon. Secretary; Nov. 6th, “ Record 
Lover’s Quiz,” a gramophone competition. 
Further events include visits from Mr. Ralph 
Hill and Mr. Robin Hull, and many social 
events. Details from Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Donald J. Thornton, 47, Wellington Walk, 
Henleaze, Bristol. 

BurNLEY.—The death of Sir Henry J. Wood 
robs the Burnley G.S. of its Hon. Patron, he 
having accepted in July. Summer meetings 
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have brought in 40 new members, the total 
now being over 200. A Sir Henry Wood pro- 
gramme to honour him, planned for September, 
was, instead, to his memory, and its proceeds 
go to the Memorial Fund. Hon. Sec., Miss 
N.. Harrison, Swan Hotel, St. James Street, 
Burnley. 

CHELTENHAM GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY ended 
last year with a membership of over 230, and 
had to refuse applications owing to limited 
accommodation, entered their seventh season 
on September 12th. Meetings fortnightly on 
Tuesday evenings at Dale Forty’s, The Prom- 
enade, and among the many attractions for the 
coming winter are evenings by Mr. Scott 
Goddard, Dr. Herbert Howells and Mr. Rebin 
Hull, and a visit from the Bristol Society. 
Details may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. S. W. Jenkins, of 15, Fairfield 
Park Road, Cheltenham. 

DutwicH AND Forest Hitt GRAMOPHONE 
SocireTy.—Oct. 14th, Recent Records; Oct. 
28th, ‘‘ Chamber Music is not Dull.”’ Visitors 
welcome. Particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, Catford, 

HAmMMERSMITH.—The West London GS. 
announce interesting programmes for every 
Sunday at 7 p.m., at the Studio, 27, St. Peters 
Square, Hammersmith, W.6, during October. 

Hasrincs and St. Leonards Civic Society 
(Arts Group) Gramophone Club.—Over 40 
members attended the third recital of classical 
music, at the Yelton Hotel, Hastings, on 
August 22nd—works by Byrd, Bach, Mozart, 
Warlock, Ravel and Walton illustrating the 
classic and modern styles of music. This was 
the sixth meeting of the club, other meetings 
being devoted to jazz and dance music. Mr. 
K. L. Thompson (120, West Hill, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea) was elected Chairman, having prev- 
iously acted as convenor and temporary secre- 
tary, and Miss B. Wright was elected Hon. 
Secretary. 

Iste OF Wicut.—Mr. G. A. Symons, “ Sun- 
dreme,” Fairlee Road, Newport, I.W., wishes 
to start a gramophone society and would 
welcome contact with others interested. 

LEEDS GRAMOPHONE Society planned their 
Beethoven Festival for the six evenings, Septem- 
ber 18th to 23rd, at the Central Y.M.C.A. 
The Symphonies and Concertos were given in 
chronological order. This ambitious and 
laudable Festival was actually in addition to 
the L.G.S. weekly meetings—Tuesdays, 7.15 
p.m., at the Central Y.M.C.A. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 10. 

Sutron.—Mr. A. R. Morris, 38, Whitby 
Road, Wrythe Lane, Sutton, Surrey, will be 
glad to hear from district music lovers interested 
in forming a gramophone society. 

Winpsor.—A newcomer is the Windsor and 
District Gramophone Society, just formed, 
with 25 members as a start. Mr. T. R. Sanders 
is Chairman and Mr. G. C. Osborn is Hon. 
Sec. (7, High Street, Windsor, Berks.) He 
would like to hear from gramophone enthusiasts 
in the district. Next meeting, October 6th. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. here the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office’’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
** The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 


APA: Ancona, De Lussan, Litvinne, Marconi, 

Neshdanowa. Galvany, Scotti Recordings.— 
ig 4, Westfield Drive. Gosforth, Northum- 
erlan 
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COPY of ‘‘ The Gramophone,’”’ October and 
++ November, 1943.—Box No. 4469. 











ANY Tudor Davies and Mostyn Thomas Record- 
ings.—Thomas, 50. Marble Hall Road, 
Pe my Carmarthenshire. 


Rack NUMBERS “ Gramophone,‘ No. 4 (Sept., 





1923). Vol. II, No. 10 (Mar. 25). Nos. 212-4. 
223-6. and 233-4 (1941-2) Also Indices, Vols. 
IX, X, XVII. State price.—‘‘ G. W.,’’ c/o Kings- 


wood, Upper Colwyn Bay. _ 
BUSON Recordings. All required except L.1470. 
12s. 6d. offered if in good condition.—Philip 
Thomas. 42. Tamworth Road, Sutton Goldfield. 
OLUMBIA D.1580, Aida, ‘‘ Concerted Finale ”’ 
(Miss Turner and Italian artists): Traviata 
Concerted Finale. Columbia L.1976: Aida, O Cieli 
Azzurri, and Gioconda-Suicidio (Miss Turner).— 
Write Miss Foweraker, 1, Bank Buildings, 
Hastings, Sussex. 
[DUPRE Organ Recordings; also H.M.V. Record 
Cabinet.—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, Wol-. 
verhampton. 
LGAR Deletions and Records of Orchestras 
not in current’ British Catalogues.—D. 
Trunks, | 41. Chilton Street. Bridgwater. Somerset. 
FIBRED copies of Beethoven’s 7th (Stokowski); 
‘““The Birds,”’ by Resvighi;. ‘‘ Thamar,” by 
Manor Farm, - Bulford, 




















Balakirev.—Jefferson, 
Wilts. 
‘FIBRED | Copies, Schonberg’s, Verklarte Nacht, 
Strauss’, also Sprach Zarathustra.—39, Haw- 
thorne Road, Kings Norton. 
RAMOPHONE,”’ 1930-43, wanted by Service- 
man. State prices for whole or part of 














period.—Johnstone, ‘‘ Craigrossie,’’ Auchterarder, 
Perthshire. 
} D.1995, DA. ae oe” C.2614, 
016-7-8, DB.2 DB.2275, DB.2452, 
DB. 2378. DB. 2762, DB. 3034, DB. $307.8, DB.3339, 
DB.3601- -2.—Longhurst, 26, The Green, Upper 
Warlingham, Surrey. 
-M.V, 0DB.1388/89, DB.1813/16, DB.1849/52, 
DB.3284, DA.4427; Columbia DX.427/28, 
DX.842/43. Fibred only. —Davies, 20, Barham 


Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
ve WILL Pray,’’ by Frances Day; Kostelanetz’s 
Revenge, with music; Coate’s Three Men 
Suite.—Paynter, 42, Alstone Lane, Cheltenham. 
OEL COWARD’S “ Operette,’’ H.M.V. C.2999 
(two records), H.M.V. B.8738 (three records), 
and H.M.V_ 8741 (two records).—Box No. 300. 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 


ARIS’ Conservatoire Orchestra: La Mer, 
Iberia, Printemps, La Valse, Chausson Sym- 
phony, Queen Mab, also Pictures at an Exhibition 
(Moussorgsky ) and Pelléas, Preludes and 
« ~y 4 Sages). Fibred or new; state price. 
—Box 
ATHE Actuelles. Monthly and Annual Lists 
required on loan, or for cash purchase; 1920- 
1928.—_Box No. 4631. 
RECORDS by Pachmann, Godowsky, Radford, 
any Russian Singers. Exchanges offered if 
preferred.—_Box No. 4641. 
ROTHERMEL Crystal Pick-up wanted in good 
condition; state price.—Dayson, 11, Celyn 
Grove, Cyncoed Road, Cardiff 
IBELIUS: Musette, from King Christian, 
2663.—Write. stating condition and price, 
Schlotel, 6, _Sillwood Terrace, Brighton. 
YMPHONIES. JIES.—Haydn 96th (Walter), 35s. 
offered; 97th (Weisbach), 30s.; Schumann 
3rd, best offer. Good condition essential. —Lack, 
, Cedar Avenue, Chelmsford. 
[JRGENTLY required, Gramophone Shop Ency- 
clopedia, first edition. Also H.M.V. Records, 
ag “te (Roger Quilter: English Dances) .—Box 
oO. . 
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OLUMES 1 and 2, Beethoven's Piano Sonata 
Society (H.M.V.), recorded by Arthur 
Schnabel. New or good second-hand condition.— 
Robinson, 5, Catherine Place, Bath. 
ANTED.—H.M.V. DB.3282-4 (Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 96 in D), in good condition.— 
Box No. 4494. 
ANTED. —Any good moving-iron Pick-up.— 
Lees, Sunny Cottage, Wheathampstead, 
Herts. 
ANTED.—H.M.V. D.1900, DB.1667, DB.2142, 
YB.2147, perfect, no scratches, fibred.—Box 
No. 4519. 
ANTED.—Penny-in-Slot Gramophone, 10 in. 
and 12 in. Records, not necessarily large 
: must be perfect and complete.—Offers to 
Box No. 4526. 

ANTED.—“ The Gramophone,” Jan. and 
_vv Ped. 1942: state price.—Box No. 4574. 
“WANTED. .—By member of Forces, Recording in 

good condition of ‘ Ein Heldenleben, ” by 
-> ee. H.M.V. D.1711-15, Album 122 _—Box 
Oo. 
































ANTED. —Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony; 

Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra in F minor: 

new or fibred records only; state price required. 
—Kenneth Tod, Wellbank, Angus, Scotland. 
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ANTED. — Atterberg 6th mphony 
(Beecham), Samson and Delilah Bacchanale 
(Boult). For sale: 10 and 12-inch Carrying Cases 
(no indexes).—Box No. 4625. 
WANTED. .—Mozart Quintet in C, Pro Arte; 
fibre played only—.Beyan, Wycliffe College, 
Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 
ANTED.—Rimsky-Korsakof ‘ Sadko”’’ Ber. 
ceuse (Kochetz), H.M.V. DB.1204; Schu- 
mann, Sonata, Opus 22 (Levitzki), H.M.V. 
DB.1906/07; Strauss. Wiegenlied (Schumann). 
H.M.V. DB.1065; Rubinstein, Valse Caprice 
(Squire Octet), Columbia DB.9287;: Messager, 
Two Pigeons Suite. Good condition essential. 
New or fibred only.—William Brown, 19, Acheson 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. 
ANTED.—The following Records in perfect 
condition :—LX.840, LB.54-5, ae 77 
350, DB.8826-30. Schnabel: DB.7205-7, DB.127 
Rachmaninoff: DB. 1642-3, I nary 202, DB. 7621 5 
Stokowski.—State price to W. McCanna, 4, 











Timms Road. Banbury, Oxon. 





9/- PER RECORD offered for Bach Society, 
Volume Four; Beethoven, Volume Fifteen, 
complete, with pre-war Albums; fibred.—Harri- 
son. Chemist, Leyland. 
R/_ PER RECORD offered Schénberg Gurre- 

lieder, Brahms Liebesliedcr omnes). 
Couperin ‘es Troisiéme Lecon ’ exchange 
Rarities.—34, Coneydale, Welwyn Sarton City. 











FOR SALE 
COUSTICS, Adams, Anselmi, Battistini, 
Bonci, Calve, Eames, Hesch, Plancon, Sam- 


marco, Van Rooy, Zerola, etc.; electrics; photo- 
graphs; Letters stage personalities, composers.— 
MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, North- 
umberland. 


A Mtect rer (Push-Pull) 12 watt Output (per- 
é fect reproduction), in polished cabinet. 
Gerrard . Electric Turntable. 
. Speaker. Complete unit £40. 
One other similar Amplifier only, £16 to clear. 
S.a.e.—40. Cedar Road, Bedford. 
A® new, Symphonic Synthesis Rheingold Gét- 
terdammerung, Tristan (Phil. Orch., Stokow- 
ski). What  offers?—J. Allott, 61, 
Street, Sheffield 3. 

A® New, Deleted Vocals, s.a.e. for particulars. 
394. Wharncliffe Gardens, London, N.W.8. 
AUTOGRAPHED Gigli Programme, Glasgow, 

1939. Offers?—Taggart, 14, Brighton Place, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 
ACK NUMBERS of “‘The Gramophone’”’; stamp 
_—__please.—14. Coniston Road. Bromley. Kent. 
ERLIOZ ‘‘ Damnation of Faust’”’ in French, 
complete in Album, auto-coupled, fibred.— 
Offers to Lawrence, 48, Tennyson Avenue, Scar- 
borough. 
BRAHMS 2nd (Schnabel), | 54/-; ‘* Emperor” 
(Moiseiwitsch), 27,6. “ Polish ’* (Kindler), 
45/-. Bizet 1s 2/-. All auto-coupled; also 
oS yunes Orchestral, 65/-, all fibred.—Box No. 








Aberdeen 


























'LASSICAL and Orchestral Works for sale; 
sa e—40. Cedar Road, Bedford. 





OLLECTION, Orchestral, Organ, Piano, 
operatics (Acoustic) Lieder, etc., fibred, 
many Deletions; particulars on Request.— 


Miller, 244, Morningside Street, Glasgow, E.1. 


OLUMBIA “ Pelléas’’ L.2235-8; fibred, perfect. 

Offers? Wanted: Mozart K.482, K.464, 

Grieg ’Cello Sonata, Faust Symphony.—Liddi- 
cott, Lady Edith’s Avenue, Scarborouch. 











ANTED.—Telefunken, Rothermel, or good 

make Pick-up; state price.—Venning. 2, Sun- 
ningdale Villas, Row Lane, Higher St. Budeaux, 
Plymouth. 


‘OLLECTOR of Acoustic Celebrities has fibred 
he No. 4626. at reasonable prices, s.a.e.—Box 
oO. 


DELETIONS, Acoustic and Electric, Chaliapine, 
Melba, Caruso, Tetrazzini, Tudor Davies, 
etc.—Particulars from Box No. 5 
ECCA Portable Gramophone; early model, in 
perfect condition.—Barry, 34, Ennismore 
Avenue, W.4. 


{IBRED.—Brahms Piano Concerto 2 (Schnabel), 
45s.; Beethoven iVolin Concerto (Heifetz) 
35s.. both auto. Debussy Petite Suite (Cop- 
pola), 8s. 6d., steeled few times. Brahms Double 
Concerto (Heifetz). 20s. Wanted: Elgar Sym- 
phony 2, fibred auto.—Lambert, 28, Bentley 
Way, Stanmore, Middx. 
IBRED Records, Deletions, 
back numbers, s.a.e.—Kenyon, 
Lané, Great Horton, Bradford. 
FOR SALE.—Clockwork Gram, _—, —— 
30) and 12in. Turntable. —Write, . Scott, 
39. Barracks Lane, Macclesfield. 


INN ‘ Expert Senior’’ Gramophone; electric 
motor, mahogany Cabinet and Stand: con- 
dition as new. Offers?—Gordon, 45, Dartford 
Road, South Shields. 
H:- .M.V. Senior Portable Gramophone, finest 
ever made, magnificent tone, perfect order, 
a condition, a joy to see and hear; details; 
a.e.—H. 7 Sne ll, 51, Granville Road, Hilling- 
den. Middx 

















‘* Gramophone ”’ 
7, Pickles 














H:- .M.V. Portable, Albums, Archduke Trio; 
Printing Press and Type, suitable for 
stationery, tickets, programmes, etc. Wanted: 
Simpson Turntable, Societies.—93, Nab Lane, 
Mirfield, Yorks. 
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Fifteen seconds’ walk 
from one station, within five 
minutes of four others and served 
by no fewer than twelve *bus routes, 
it is not only easy to get quickly to 


| NEW OXFORD STREET 


but, even in these days of ‘* record ration- 
ing,’’ it is almost as easy to get what 
—- records you want, for, if they are 
obtainable, you can be sure 
Imhof’s have them. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 














OXFORD STREET 
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Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd., Bstablished 1845, 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5944 
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LA4®GE Portable Columbia; almost new; offers. 
—Bazell, Flat 10, 24, Powis Square, W.11. 
LEIDER, Schorr, and Celebrity Deletions; also 

Assorted Recordings, s.a.e.—Bottomley, 38, 
Wellington Street, Siakem. aLncs. 


LINGUAPHONE Russian Course, unused, com- 
plete, £7. or would exchange for French or 
German. -_Addison, Hazelbank, Galashiels. 


L84t Missa Choralis, fibred only, 35s., or ex- 
change Schnabel, Emperor Concerto.— 
Siddle, 14, Percy Gardens, Whitley Bay. 


ISZT, ist Concerto, Sauer, 23s. 6d.; Franck, 
Symphony, Stokowski. 42s_ 6d.; Purcell, Suite 
Five Movements, Wood, 10s. 6d.; Brahms, Varia- 
tions Theme Handel. ios. 2nd Concerto, Schna- 
bel, 48s.; 3rd Symphony, 32s.; 4th, 40s.; Wein- 
gartner, Schubert. ‘‘ Unfinished’’ Symphony, 
Wood, 15s. 6d.—Box No. 4670. 


PORTABLE Gramophones, 1939: H.M.V., Colum- 
bia. Decca, £12 10s. each.—P., 7a, Princes 
Parade, London, N.10. 


ECORDS: 600 H.M.V. Col., etc., in perfect 

condition, mainly classical, including Album 
Works and Red Label, £60, or in lots not less 
than £10; buyer must collect. —Popesgrove 6370 
(Evenings). 
GQ PECIAL OUTFIT.—Expert Senior Acoustic 

Gramophone in open grain black oak, 
mounted on Record Storage cupboard stand 
with drawer to match cabinet; standard horn 
finished cream, latest Dynamic Sound Box, Gar- 
rard best quality heavy fiywheel type A.C. 
motor; the whole as new in every respect and 
fully guaranteed. First offer of £60 secures.-— 
Expert Gramophones, Ingerthorpe, Great North 
Road, London, N.2. 
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ADIOGRAM, Extension Speaker, Electric 
Record Player; Record Amplifier; large Radio- 
gram Cabinet, record space; many Records, 
Fibred, 5.8.€.—, Priory Street, Ware. 
SALE (or Exchange)—DB.1042, 1145 (Cortot), 
D.1283 (Tudor wid DB.1663-4 (Stokowski). 
DB.3424-5 (Fischer). 856-8 (Beecham), Decca 
Pol. LY.6081 (Adele Earn C.1647, 3231 3-swing 
fibred. WANTED: D.1438 Scheherezade (Sto- 
kowski) complete broken set, Concertos—Beet- 
hoven Violin (Szigeti) Piano, 1, 2, 4, 5 (Schnabel), 
Rachmaninoff, 2 Piano, Bruch Violin (Menuhin), 
LX.803-4 (Weingartner ), LX.884-5 (Beecham) and 
classics, fibred only. —Write offers, 51, Copy-Nook, 
Blackburn. 
GALE. privately, magnificent collection, 380 
Records, fibred. Leider, Operatic, Choral, 
Comprehensive Orchestral, Sibelius Societies. 
Offers. Superb Radiogram, twin speakers; super- 
— performance, cost 45 guineas.—Box No. 











™ ‘THE Gramophone,” unbound, Vols. 6—21 
complete. Vol. 4: six numbers; Vol. 5: nine 
numbers; clean copies; no indices. Offers ?— 
Williams, 99, Keogh Road, London, E.15. 
NPLAYED ‘‘ Madame Butterfly’’ (Sheridan), 
£3 10s.—Simons, 9, Meadway, Grays. Essex. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a@ minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s mame and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 


Subscription Library; 3, 500 Records: 
service.—Stamp to Box No. postal 











** EXPERT ”’ 


AOOUSTIO SOUND BOXES 
ICK UPS 


RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


WAR TIME SERVICE 








EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 





“INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


October, 1944 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 





Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 
ONOMARK _ Service, permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 


a p.a. Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6E, 
WO... 





NEEDLE | Sharpeners.—New improved Universal 
Pointers. Supplies now available, 9s. 6d. 
each, including postage and packing. —Charles 
Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
. Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 

UALITY Amplifiers for Sale.—8 watt, 5 valve, 

push-pull output matched to large Celestion 
Speaker, tone control; A.C. mains only. New 
and complete. 14 gns. 6 watt, 6 valve, Universal 
Model, push-pull output, etc., 12 gns. 34 watt, 
3 valve, Universal, with 8 in. Speaker, £8 10s.— 
K. H. Ede, ” Eureka,” Surrey Gardens, Effing- 
ham, Surrey. 

ADIO.—tThere is nearly aiways a new or 

secondhand Radio or Radiogram available 
at control price for old and new friends of 
Mayfair Electric, Ltd., 11, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 2047. 

YKES (Music), Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 

ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place. Leeds 1. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
},XPERIENCED Assistant required to take 
~ charge of and develop Sheet Music Depart- 
ment.—John Trapp, 9. 
Crouch End, London N.8 





Broadway Parade, 

















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Sashiaee, Ltd., 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 


121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


Some wonderful bargains 



































MUSIC 


Edited by 


308 pages. 


people, conscious under-statement. 


music has a great future. 


of the past year ; 











OF OUR TIME 
YEAR BOOK 


Ralph Hill and M. Hinrichsen 
Price 12/6 


There is a widespread impression that Great 
Britian is not an especially musical country. This 
is no doubt due to that characteristic of the British 


From Elgar to Britten (R 
Modern Music (J. R. Tobin); 


(Wm. L. Sumner) ; 


iF Howes). 
Music in Great 
Scotland (W. H. Daly) ; 


in Great Britain (G. Abraham). 


Broadcasting : Music 


The Radio of the Future. 


We ej 
amar 1944). 





From the Contents :— 


Music in General: New Year's 
Honours since the outbreak of a war ; 


Research 
(J. A. Westrup); Music and Science 
Orchestras (R. cote); C.E.M.A. (R. Jacques); W.M.A 
Hill) ; Gramophone Records (A. Robert- 
son); Choral Music (H. Grace) ; 
Organ and Church Music World (S. de B. 
Le lor); Whither Opera? (M. Carner) ; 

et (E. Evans); English Folk Music 


The 


Britain:: 
Music in London (F. Bonavia) ; 
The Publishers of this Year Book, however, who Sh fend; to Corneal (F Trott); 
have had wide opportunities of studying the pre-war fe 
musical life of Continental Europe, are of the opinion 
that 20th century Britain may be accounted far 
above the average musical, and is a country in which 
To demonstrate this, 
they have inaugurated a new series of Surveys, of 
which this Year Book is a part. It will show annually 
the trends of our musical life ; will list the activities 
will give a year’s bibliography 
and an obituary of important musical personalities ; 
it will survey the organisation of music in Great 
Britain, and will give information on matters musical, 
which may otherwise only be acquired with difficulty. 
Its value to the professional musician, music 
teacher, student, amateur and ordinary listener is 
obvious, but even more so to the historian of the 
music of our time in all its rich and varied facets. 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD., 160, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.I 


e Key to Soviet Music, as introduced 


+he of Living Composers ; 


Air (Wm. re | ; The B.B.C. 
and Music of Our Time (H. Rutland) ; 


Masic Education in General : 

Music Education and its relation to | 

the Music of Our Time (H. W. eed fl 

Not Wishful Thinking (L. Terti 

The Outlook of the Young Ey (A. 
Music and Adult Education 

Mellers), Recognised Diplomas 


Anniversary Calendar (1944), 
graphy (January, 1942, to September, 1943), Who’s 
Who Among the Contributors, General Index, &c. 


Educational Organisations : 

Musical Festivals; M.T.A.; Rural 
. Music Schools; ‘School of. English 
Church Music; Music for the Com- 
munity—Carnegie Trust (5S. a 


Educational Institutions 


Music in the Services: Music 
Making in the Forces (P. Steinitz) ; 
Central Advisory Council for Education 
among H.M. Forces (H. Ross) ; Music in 
J the Navy (I. Gundry); —— in theN.F.S. 
in (W. L. Reed); S.A. Legge) ; 
Music in the U.S. Army i in Great Britain. 


Performing Organisations : 
National Gallery Concerts; Committee 
for the Promotion of Com Sers ; Friends 
oms”’ Circle ; : 

iety of Recorder Players; London 
Philharmonic Arts Club. 


British Music for Foreigners : 
Music Work of the British Council ; 
Music on the Overseas Services. ° 


Music Organisation of Great 
Britain : Musical Press; Music 
Profession: Folk Dance Societies ; 
Copyright ; Mechanical Music ; Stage : 
Music Trade. 





Obituary, Biblio- 
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COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until October 31st 
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A COLLECTION OF 43” 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS 





ABYSSINIA LIECHTENSTEIN 
ARGENTINE BELGIUM | LUXEMBURG 

BOLIVIA BRAZIL | MALTA, G.C. MEXICO 
CANADA CHILI | NETHERLANDS 

CHINA COLOMBIA | NORWAY PERU 
CUBA PHILIPPINE POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA (2) PORTUGAL RUSSIA 
DENMARK SOUTH AFRICA 
DUTCH ECUADOR | SPAIN SWEDEN 
ESTONIA EGYPT | SWITZERLAND 
FINLAND FRANCE | TURKEY 

GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF 
GREECE HOLLAND AMERICA 

ICELAND IRELAND | URUGUAY U.S.S.R. 
JUGOSLAVIA LATVIJA | VENEZUELA 





Piano Solo Edition: 4/- net. 





This Edition has been chosen by the British 

Broadcasting Corporation, and Recorded 

by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra for 
Broadcasting purposes. 





Published by 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED 


125 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
(Temple Bar 5532) 


























~ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF _ 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for musie lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


—_ The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


THE 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD | 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


te raat 
. OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 


We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., es ly Operatic 
— Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 


Phone: GER. 8589 
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The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 
OFFERS 


Electric Gramophones 
for High Fidelity 
Reproduction of 
Gramophone Records. 


We have a limited 
number of iInstru- 
ments available, 
ranging in price from 
£35 to £65. 
Also in Stock 
Several Excellent 
Acoustic Gramo- 


phones at prices 
from 


£10 10s. to £17 10s. 


NO Lists Available. 
CALLERS Only. 





























CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 




















COVER Ill 





MARIAN ANDERSON 


— River ; I don’t feel no-ways 
- DA 1676 


JUSSI BJORLING 


L’Africana — O Paradiso!; La 
Gioconda— Cieloe Mar - - DB 3302 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


Don Giovanni— Speak for me to my 


Lady ; Mine be her Burden - C3372 
Take a pair of sparkling Eyes 
(Gondoliers); A wand’ring min- 
strel, I (Mikado) - - - = ©3261 
Drink to me only wet oie eyes 5 
Passing By - - - B9193 
RICHARD CROOKS 
Song of Songs ; ~— sunet myulery 
of Life - - DA999 
JOAN CROSS 
Madam Butterfly — One fine Day 
La Bobéme — They call me Mimi - C 2824 
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FINE VOCAL RECORDS 


FOR YOUR COLLECTION 





PETER DAWSON 


The Floral Dance; The Lute Player 
The old Superb; Devon, O Devon 


C 2698 
B 4483 


KENTUCKY MINSTRELS 


In the Gloaming ; The lost Chord- C 3001 
Carry me back wo geen wnstanes 5 
Homing- - - C3085 
MILIZA KORJUS 
Variations on a Mozart Air; Bar- 
ber of Seville— Una voce pocoFa C2688 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Linden Lea; The White Peace - DA 1791 


lil walk beside You; Star of the 
County Down - - - = = DAI7I18 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 








Has MASTERS VOICE" 


ye 








DENNIS NOBLE 


Pagliacci — Prologue; Barber of 
Seville — I’m the Factotum - 


C3141 
Marriage of Figaro—If you are 
after a little Amusement ; Magic 
Flute— A Fowler Bold- - - 3B9325 


ROSA PONSELLE 
Norma—Casta Diva- - - - DB1280 


PAUL ROBESON 


Songs my mother taught Me; Trees _B 8830 
JEAN SABLON 
Sur le pont C’Avignen ; we ie ma 
révérence - B 9054 


ROBERT WILSON 
The road to the Isles ; Bonnie Mary 
of Argyle - - - - BD 1059 
CORONATION CHOIRS AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Zadok the Priest - - - = RG 5 


GREATEST ARTISTS | AN FINEST RECORDING 


“His Master's Voice” 








Printed by Giszss & Bamrorts Lrp., St. Albans, and s-—Y by the Proprietors, ‘ee GRAMOPHONE PUBLICATIONS LtD., Montague House, 
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Russell Square, London, W.C.1i 


ADE IN ENGLAND. 























